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CHRISTIAN DISTRIBUTISM 

t is possible that cursory readers of recent issues of BLACKFRIARS 
[ise gathered a false impression of our present position. Inevit- 

ably some, seeing that we urge Catholics not to identify the 
Gospel of Christ with right wing politics, will accuse us of identily- 
ing the ‘Good News’ with the left. Such an inference would be the 
opposite of the truth. 

For now that we have to face a cataclysin which even Father 
McNabb, despite his frequent prophecies of disaster, can scarcely 
have visualised except possibly at the very end of his life, we are 
driven more and more forcibly to the Gospels alone for the inspira- 
tion to restore all things. Sooner or dater we have to decide whether 
modern ‘total’ warfare can ever be justly waged, whether led by 
good-hearted post-Christians we can commit ourselves to the possible 
employment of instruments which will decimate or completely 
wreck our fellow human beings all of whom are called to be the 
sons of God, And the judgment must rest upon the present, urgent 
duty of each one of us as a follower of Christ. Although the impres- 
sion of sitting constantly on the mouth of a voicano on the point of 
eruption is sensed for the most part in terms of the material 
destruction consequent upon atomic warfare, yet people are begin- 
ning to realise that the issues are more fundamental, that the 
possibility of banning certain instruments of slaughter or of pre- 
venting war altogether is not sufficiently radical to be of any prac- 
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tical value. They must now begin to realise that the crisis is that 
of the resurgence of the power of evil. That power thinks to seize 
the opportunity of completely overthrowing Christ as his members 
grow weaker and less convinced. The crisis is not one of Communism 
versus the rest, not a matter of the right to possess property or of 
the struggle of classes for power. Rather is it the power of atheistic 
materialism pitting itself against the incarnate Word of God. Those 
who have had experience of the countries beyond the iron curtain 
report that whereas in England we can sit back and discuss these 
problems in comfort as though they were merely a concern of 
ideas and policies, in those countries people can sense the presence 
of evil, the concrete power of evil which we know to be concentrated 
in the devil. Such power cannot be defeated by distributism or the 
return to the small holding, but only and uniquely by the super. 
natural strength of Christ. Christ of course may use these gentle 
and human policies in the struggle, but he controls the whole sweep 
of divine truth in his campaign. ‘All power is given to me in heaven 
and in earth.’ And a limitation of that power to the natural forces 
of earth would prove ineffectual in the present struggle. 

Further, when we come to descend into the more personal prob- 
lem of what the individual follower of Christ can do in so titanic a 
conflict the conclusion becomes clearer and clearer that the finai 
victory lies with the Christian family, wherein all the natural fune- 
tions and activities are raised to a supernatural level and given the 
permanent strength of self-sacrifice and self-forgetful love. We 
individuals may hold up our hands in horror at the modern methods 
of war and at the devilish activities of the enemies of Christ, terri- 
fied by the fate of princes of the Church dehumanised and cast 
aside like rags, but we know that we cannot do anything very 
directly to stem that tide of evil. We know too that the evil lies in 
the heart of everyman, that the universal break up of society is 
not enclosed behind any iron curtains but is within our gates—the 
increase of self-seeking and self-indulgence in human relationships. 
In all this the Christian family held together by the bond of the 
sacrament and ultimately rooted in the land is the only practical 
reply, beyond the realm of mere words and resolutions, in the cou- 
crete lives of men, women and children. It is interesting to finl 
Hardy failing just here despite his concern for the Wessex peasant. 
It was the theories of Chesterton and Belloc implemented often 
by the burning faith of Father Vincent McNabb which have in 
fact come nearer than any other to a concrete solution to the 
problem of what an individual should do in face of the advance 
of the modern monster. 

A generation ago this was all summed up in the word ‘Distribu- 
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tis’. But Distributisin itself has been shown to be not enough, 
to be too much of an escape, too impracticable even for enabling 
the individual to stand up against the flood tide of mass production 
and industrialism around him. The principles of a redistribution of 
property and a return to the land are sound and necessary but as 
soon as they are set up on their own they tend to become another 
political platform of a small and ineffectual league which cannot 
hope to rival the great forces in politics which are all moving in 
another direction. It necessarily becomes isolationist and futile. 
‘hese principles of natural social health must be kept to the fore 
in all Christian activity, but they must be allied to the definitely 
and specifically Christian apostolate. In other words the insistence 
must be all the time on the Christian family and the imperative 
need of each Christian unit of society to live up to its high ideals. 
Instead of suggesting that this is impossible in the present world 
and indicating legitimate methods of limiting the family, as has 
often been done in the last two or three decades, we should be 
insisting all the time on the self-dedication implied in the sacrament 
of matrimony so that all the children become gifts from God and 
the important thing in life is not the amount of wages but the 
building up of the home, home-education, the prolongation of the 
spirit of the Holy Family. The foundation stones of such homes are 
Christian poverty, Christian chastity and Christian obedience. 

If this programme were followed the individual family would 
naturally be thrown back on to the principles of distributism. It 
would lead the individual Christian families to realise that wages 
are not wealth, that work on the land is more recreative than 
leisure in a factory, that education is not a matter of exams and 
jobs, and all the other home truths that distributists have been 
telling us for so long. But it would be coming from inside the 
average industrialised Catholic family and not from the lips of 
the few rather cranky specialists. It would be springing from Faith 
rather than from nature. 

It has always seemed as though the great Catholic movements for 
the apostolate of the workers have tended to stop half way. They 
show the Catholic worker how to sanctify his surroundings, how to 
meet the Communist with Christ at his side. But they should 
surely go on from there to show him the ideal of his Catholic home 
life; they should be opening the door for him to take his wife and 
kids out of the factory and on to the soil. Is it not possible to wed 
the methods and zeal of the Catholic apostolate with the principles 
of Chesterton, Belloc and McNabb? Would this not lead to a 
Christian revolution beyond politics, spreading from the heart of 
the Christian family, the holy family? THE Epiror. 
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THOMAS HARDY & THE RURAL TRADITION 


F it is true that we may be on the edge of a renaissance of heroi« 
[nomenisn, then it should also be the proper time to observe 

that, in a cultural sense, the word tradition has always carried 
within itself the weight of two inseparable meanings. The first has 
a bearing upon all that has been attempted in the unifying of man- 
kind, the breaking down of barriers and the bridging of quits; it 15 
international and universal in application; the meaning 
relates to the regional and rural tradition which is the source of 
cultural variety. Culture, like society, is made up of many parts 
each contributing to the total effect, and Marx’s definition that 
history is nothing but the progressive transformation of human 
nature is a reminder of the fact that the transformation which js 
taking place now is away from all the limitations of nationality 
towards a world-view which recognises the need for co-operation 
and the fact of inter-dependence. 

If only because of the social influences which bear upon creative 
artists at the present time, they stand in danger of being carried 
away on abstract themes which could lead them to forget the homely 
and common-place factors which shaped them as men. Certainly 
there are large numbers of writers who must see things whole and 
who will take little account of parts; yet the pattern of world- 
culture is made up of regional and national cultures and it is safe 
to say that the narrower meaning of tradition will retain its attrac- 
tion for those who are by training and natural aptitude inclined 
towards it. The regional novel, the rural record, the country book, all 
have a special place in the literature of any country. 

In considering something of what has been accomplished in the 
creation of a rural tradition in that district which Thomas Hardy 
made his own—the West of England—a word may also be said on 
what remains to be accomplished. This district is not itself the area 
of Hardy’s novels for that was confined to Wessex, or Dorset, but 
the spirit which is to be found-in Hardy’s peasants is the spirit also 
of the Devon rustics about which Eden Phillpotts has written. The 
West is one in its ways of thought and life because its people are 
dependent mainly upon the soil for bread and employment. 

Hardy is one of the greatest of English regional novelists; it is 
not easy to discover any figure of equal stature and he will remain 
the corner-stone of the rural tradition he founded. He brought out 
the old legends, peasant-lore and bits of local history from their 
forgotten tombs; he gave form and colour to what was hitherto a 
mass of undigested historical fact and unrecorded folk-tradition. 
Hardy understood Wessex, or Dorset, because he gave it the 
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undivided attention of his energetic mind. Lionel Johnson wisely 
compared William Barnes with Hardy to illustrate the latter's 
triumph over provincialism. It is true that Hardy wrote of one area, 
but he brought into that chosen district all that he had learned 
from books and men. His criticism of iife gained in depth because 
it was circumsribed: ‘He laughs at Wessex’, says Johnson, ‘he is 
unsparing of Wessex, he delights in Wessex: with all the world 
round him, and ail history behind him, he is content to find ‘‘infinite 
riches in a little room’’.’ 

It is this matter of discovering ‘infinite riches in a little rooi’ 
without forgetting the whole background of time against which it is 
set, that is supremely important. It is, in fact, the main task of 
the writer desiring to gain depth of penetration and minuteness 
cf observation that he must lose in range and breadth. In order to 
find gold the prospectors of old searched long and diligently in the 
small piece of territory they had staked out as their own; and this 
the regional novelist has to do if he will explore with thoroughness 
the past or the present. A developed historic sense was one of 
Hardy’s most obvious virtues and few regional writers have been 
able to achieve much of value without it. The historical novelist, 
for instance, who relies on local episodes for his basic material will 
find that life lived within the ‘little room’ is more easily recreated, 
the lives of ordinary folk receive a more detailed mention, than in 
the larger area outside where the past often becomes an elusive 
shadow. 

For our purpose the two most important qualities in Hardy’s 
work are his treatment of country types, and his delicate evocation 
of the true spirit of place. It has been estimated that Hardy wrote 
about nine or ten main country types, namely, the farmers, farm. 
labourers, the woodlanders, shepherds, furze-cutters, carriers, 
domestic servants, the casual workers who went from farmer to 
farmer in order to eke out a living, and the cottagers who were oftea 
small-holders with a few acres of land and a pride in their conse- 
quent independence wrested from that land. 

The philosophic rustic who has appeared in so many West Country 
novels during the past twenty-five years was mainly Hardy s 
creation. He was able to present the slow-moving peasants in the 
true pattern of their environment; and he was able to do this 
because he understood something of the natural wisdom of the 
unlettered countryman whose life in close contact with nature had 
yiven him a mind full of a simple and worshipful love for the soil. 

The philosophy Hardy worked out was a tragic one with Fate 
ruling a superstitious group of people who believed in witchcraft and 
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.sorcery and were for ever seeking the aid of witches and conjurers 
if fortune served them ill. Such philosophy was based on the con- 
ception that it was natural for simple men to be fearful under the 
eye of a vengeful ‘President of the Immortals’. The fatalism which 
is so pervasive in Hardy’s novels and poems arose not wholly from 
the creator’s mind; it was a natural happening noted by his mind 
as he observed life as it was lived in Wessex. 

In trying to create the atmosphere of a place which he does with 
skill in some of his books, Hardy gave much time to the study of 
records and to the study of characters. He was interested in all the 
things that happened to the peasants and farmers who lived near 
him for they were the raw material upon which his creative faculty 
was constantly working. Also Hardy was very conscious of his 
vocation as an interpreter. It was his aim, he has said, to give 
impressions and not to advance arguments, but there is much 
argument in his work because the tenderness which was naturai 
to him as a sensitive man was in conflict with the stern creed his 
intellect had forced him to adopt. Several writers have referred to 
the scientific character of Hardy's methods, One Victorian critic 
wrote: ‘If this reverence towards the earth, and towards work upon 
it, is to be fruitful in literature writers must not only be full of 
sentiment, they must be full of science. In literature the place of 
experiment is taken by curiosity: by a desire to come at the heart 
of life in its various forms and manifestations.’ 

Always insatiably curious E.ardy was stirred by the varied labour 
he saw in Dorset as he walked along the quiet lanes or stood leaning 
over lichen-covered gates watching men harrowing or harvesting. 
Yet it is this same desire to know, this same curiosity, which leads 
on to Hardy's primary defect as a regional novelist. Hardy was, 
of course, not a typical member of the middle-class, but life in 
those rural districts made him aware of the fact that he was at 
one with the parson and the squire, who were often insensitive oafs 
trying to appear lords of their little universe. A patrician by 
inclination Hardy was not classless, neither was he without class- 
consciousness. Therefore because of the conditions under which he 
lived he underestimated the labourer and attached little value to 
manual work. 

There was also another thing which divided him from the working 
people. The Dorset peasants did not regard their prophet with 
honour, but rather with horror for his denials of their God and for 
the tacit condonation of what they held to be sin. They thought of 
the hermit of Max Gate with awe and dread as a heathen and an 
outcast. Hardy was hurt by this attitude, but what is more to the 
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point is that he was isolated by it. He was, that is to say, a spec- 
tator always alert, always watchful, but never a direct participant 
in the rural life about which he wrote with such genuine sympathy 
and insight. 

Although in his books Hardy followed the life of the labourer 
through all its phases from birth to death, he did so as a know- 
ledgeable stranger, a foreigner and an outsider to whom no labourer 
would talk freely. It is probably true to say that the Platonic 
scheme, which envisaged the manual worker as the servant of the 
philosopher, would not have seemed unnatural or unfair to Hardy. 
The late Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch was right in saying that first 
of all and last of all Hardy was a countryman; but what he did 
not sufficiently stress was that as a novelist Hardy was forced by 
circumstances to rely upon a study of records and documents, upon 
observations of manners and customs, and not sufficiently upon the 
actual living human being. That fact may go far towards explaining 
why it is in books like The Return of the Native, Egdon Heath 
uppears as a vast personification of the brooding and evil destiny 
that was Hardy's god and takes away from the interest in the 
characters themselves. It may be the reason why in books such 
as Jude the Obscure and Tess of the D'Urbervilles the pessimistic 
philosophy and the dark determining background obtrude to too 
great a degree over the suffering characters. Hardy's has been called 
a childless philosophy; and it was also a cheerless one through lack . 
of the right sort of human contact. 

What of those who have followed in the authentic Hardy tradi- 
tion? How have they shaped and developed that philosophy which 
has its roots in the land and its people? While Hardy was realistic 
and objective in dealing with his favourite theme, it ought to be said 
that of late a few writers have indulged. somewhat unwisely, in a 
glorification of the land for its own sake. This is surely the wrong 
attitude to adopt and is the result of a muddled and pseudo-mystical 
approach. The land should be valued, as Hardy undoubtedly valued 
it, because it is useful to man and draws out, in its own way, the 
powers that are latent in him. 

In the West of England, for the most part, the observation and 
description have been often scientific; sometimes romantic and 
occasionally dull. Such writers as Henry Williamson and the late 
Llewelyn Powys can be cited as true descendants of Hardy if only 
because they show that reverence for the earth as the natural 
dwelling-place of men. Both have shown an interest in natural 
history, both indeed have that same worshipful attitude which is 
characteristic of the true countryman. Williamson is a novelist who 
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has been influenced in his style and in his thought by Richard 
Jefferies, while Powys was an essayist who wrote only one novel 
which was little more than a fragment of autobiography cast in 
fictional form, 

Williamson came to live in a Devon cottage at the beginning of 
his literary career, and he made many friends in the county. Often 
he may have looked upon himself as an outsider, a person apart, but 
he was never isolated as Hardy was. He was able to learn by contact 
in village pubs, at markets or in the reading-rooms where village 
men gather after the work of the day is over. Anyone who knows the 
district around Barnstaple can find the proof of Williamson’s 
genuineness as an artist in such books as The Labouring Life and 
The Village Book. 

Powys was a sick man throughout his writing life; but he was 
Dorset-born and his illness did not cut him off altogether from con- 
tact with people. These two men did not feel that they were of 
another order than the peasants whose lives they observed and 
wrote about. Their books gain in sincerity and sympathy on that 
account. They have endowed the Hardy tradition not with the senti- 
mentality, but with the humanity that it lacked because it was too 
far removed from it. 

When all is said, however, it has to be admitted that no one 
has done for Devon or Cornwall, for Shropshire or Somerset, what 
Hardy did for Dorset. The true story of the Devon labourer—a 
narrative full of conflict and drama—has not yet been written; it 
is true that the fisherman's life has been dealt with in a manner 
worthy of Hardy’s per, in the novel A Poor Man’s House, by 
Stephen Reynolds—a book which is a much greater artistic achieve- 
ment than is generally allowed. What is needed now is not greater 
artistic ability, but more integrity, a greater care for the social fact 
so that writers may reach the core of the life they describe. In that 
way perhaps the rich resources of the varying regions of many lands 
will add not only to the sense of man’s difference, but to that oi his 


underlying unity and amity also. 
E. W. Martin. 


THE GENIUS OF CHESTERTON 


OWEVER we define genius, power and originality are inseparable 
H from it. A genius often has more faults than the merely 

talented or competent. But power of thought and expression, 
and originality (not to be confused with novelty which can be 
manufactured) are always there. Now in Shaw’s words ‘Chesterton 
was a man of colossal genius’. Though he had many faults, in power 
and originality few writers have surpassed him. In some cases genius 
grows slowly: in others it develops suddenly late in life: in a few 
cases, such as Mozart, Keats, and Dickens, it emerges at once. 
Chesterton’s genius, his thought and style, was born complete in 
his earliest work. It matured; but there was no great increase of 
power, and the originality of style was there from the start. Perhaps 
the upheaval that took place in late adolescence, when he entered 
a period of doubt and depression and emerged triumphant, was the 
flame that fired the train of his genius; for his work was intimately 
bound up with his character—unlike so many men of genius whose 
characters are in pitiable contrast to their work, Chesterton’s mind 
and work were all of a piece. 

The humility and charity and love of life that distinguished him, 
and impressed all who met him, were integrally one with his work. 
His humility, his sense of thankfulness for all creation, gave him a 
clarity of vision that can exist only when the ego is reduced to the 
fine point needed for sharp focus. The enlarged ego blurs the whole 
of reality. Chesterton’s humility was revealed in a graciousness and 
humour all his own. There was courtesy in his big lumbering figure; 
there was humour in the eye that saw the kink in things—the slight 
deviation from the norm that is less than virtue but not yet evil. 
His humility sharpened the insight that distinguished his work: 
his charity overflowed from a good will towards men and an equally 
good will towards ideas and things. Charity, though seen as neces- 
sary in human relationships, is usually disregarded in ideas. But 
there is an intellectual charity which seeks for harmony in the 
world of ideas as in the world of men. Chesterton condemned: he 
sundered ideas as with a sword; but he did so with a more keen and 
sensitive appreciation of his opponent’s personality and thought 
than perhaps any other controversialist of his age. Charity and good 
will prevented his frequent and very effective irony from becoming 
malicious. He was rarely personal, and could attack without bitter- 
ness and with complete good humour. He was admired and loved by 
men who disagreed with everything he stood for: who disliked his 
religion and despised his politics—men such as Wells, who spoke 
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for the majority of his literary colleagues when he said: ‘1 loved 
Chesterton’. 

We cannot separate Chesterton's unique genius from his unique 
character. He was, in the truest and best sense, a great ‘character’ 
—that is, one possessed of the normal traditions and feelings of 
mankind plus originality and distinction. A character differs in this 
from an oddity who is distinguished from his fellow men by a certain 
inhumanity: for example, Shaw, who, with all his genius and 
fundamental sanity, is odd in his clothes, tastes in food and drink, 
and general behaviour. Chesterton was «2 man of universal humanity. 
In his range of emotion and tastes he stood for all that the ordinary 
man stands for. He defended the eternal things of mankind against 
transcendentalism and materialism. Tiie most remarkable thing 
wtbout him was his ordinariness and rich humanity allied to a unique 
personality; and the keynote of his message was the apotheosis of 
ordinary universal things. 

What was the content of Chesterton's genius, apart from. its 
manifestation as power and originality? Among his greatest qualities 
were insight (a better word than intuition, which is clouded with 
irrational connotations) and association of ideas. His insight was 
remarkable in every sphere, but was chiefly psychological. Now 
insight and association of ideas are exercised primarily through the 
imaginative reason. We may conveniently regard reason as operating 
in four forms: absolute reason, which gives the first principles from 
which all knowledge proceeds; imperative reason, which gives the 
moral commands; abstract reason, which arrives at knowledge 
through abstraction from the raw material of experience; and 
imaginative reason, which combines ideas in such a way as to arrive 
at new truths. Imaginative reason is the driving force of most of the 
greatest creative minds, those who have carried philosophy (whether 
in its technical or literary forms) forward. Imaginative reason, with 
its keen insight, associates ideas by seeing the hidden likenesses in 
things apparently unlike, and thus draws out the new that is implicit 
in the old: i.e., from the thought of being, and of its apparent 
opposite, nothing, Hegel leaps to the thought of becoming. Chester- 
ton was not so much concerned to discover metaphysical truths of 
this kind as to reveal concrete universal truths in a new light. To 
paraphrase his own style, the new truth that he revealed was the old. 

Chesterton was able to make his revelation with greater force 
because, besides possessing the great gift of imaginative reason, he 
also had the gift of imaginative sensibility. Imaginative sensibility 
is imaginative reason applied to sense data—as when we combine 
and arrange sounds in music, masses and shapes in sculpture, or 
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colours and forms in painting, In literature, above all in poetry 
where words are arranged and combined ideologically and sensuously, 
the two forms of imaginative reason and sensibility are intimately 
fused. In Chesterton's prose they are fused in a wonderful unity. 


To this intimate unity of imaginative reason and sensibility Ches- 
terton added great emotional power. motion is the concrete unity 
of idea and sensation. When an idea is so strongly present that it 
gives rise to a physical sensation—laughter, tears, increased pulse, 
irregular breathing—we have emotion. Emotion is not, as commonly 
supposed, a vague indefinable ‘something’ contrary to reason; it is 
the ingression of an idea into feeling, and is dangerous only because 
the feeling may come to be valued for its own sake, so distorting the 
idea behind it. We are moved emotionally by Chesterton just because 
he could cast the most subtle and profound idea in a phrase of 
intense literary sensibility. In this emotional power he was far above 
most contemporary literary prophets such as Galsworthy, Shaw, 
Aldous Huxley. As a thinker he was equal to the cleverest of 
thinkers: as a man of letters he could stand with the most artistic 
men of letters. To sum up: the content of Chesterton’s genius was 
insight (mainly psychological) and association of ideas, operating 
through imaginative reason and sensibility with deep emotional 
power, expressed in paradox. 


Paradox may be defined as the provocative statement of an 
apparently self-contradictory proposition which nevertheless con- 
tains a hidden or disguised truth. Now paradox is closely related to 
the imaginative reason. Hegel’s conclusions were not cast in the 
literary form of paradox, but were dialectic; and in many cases they 
were reached by slow and laborious methods. Nevertheless they are 
paradoxes. ‘Being is nothing’ is at first sight a violent contradiction. 
But if pure being empty of all attributes is no thing, it is, in fact, 
nothing, and the idea that emerges from being-nothing is becoming. 
(We need not necessarily subscribe to the truth of the Hegelian 
paradox to see the force of it.) Chesterton’s paradoxes were not 
metaphysical; he was a psycho-empirical thinker, and his paradoxes 
were direct and concrete. He wrote that ‘the use of paradox is to 
awaken the mind’. 


Take a good paradox, like that of Oliver Wendell Holmes: “Give 
us the luxuries of life and we will dispense with the necessities’. 
It is amusing and therefore arresting; it has a fine air of defiance; 
it contains a real if romantic truth. It is all part of the fun that 
it is stated almost in the form of a contradiction in terms. 

Most of Chesterton’s own paradoxes are on a far higher level than 
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this. He was too serious a thinker ever to use paradox idly for its 
own sake, and those who dismiss him as a mere paradox-monger 
reveal nothing but their own superticiality. He writes casually in 
the middle of an essay that in many things the modern world ‘is 
wrong even when it is right’, and explains this later by saying that 
when the moderns are right they are very often right by prejudice. 

Chesterton's paradoxical expression of his thoughts proceeded 
from his insight into the paradoxes of reality, above all of Chris- 
tianity. Writing of the birth of Christ he says that ‘it is the paradox 
of that group in the cave, that while our emotions about it are of 
childish simplicity, our thoughts about it can branch with a never- 
ending complexity. And we can never reach the end even of our own 
ideas about the child who was a father and the mother who was a 
child’. That is brilliant; and sublime. It is both rational and rhetori- 
cal—and completely original in expression. No other writer has ever 
thought or written in paradox to the extent of Chesterton. Many 
have introduced paradoxes liberally into their work, and made the 
characters in plays speak them frequently; but none have written in 
paradox, or produced paradoxes of such conviction and truth. At 
times he was over-lavish in his use of it, mostly in his earlier works. 
If the use of paradox is, as he said, to awaken the mind, too many 
paradoxes, especially if they are almost continually brilliant and 
profound, fail in their effect. The mind is certainly awakened, but 
soon becomes irritated and exhausted, with the result that the reader 
is apt angrily to dismiss the work as mere intellectual jugglery. Yet 
no matter how extravagant in paradox, Chesterton’s reasoning is 
always informed by a fundamental common sense grounded in 
experience. 

Successful paradox demands great power in the choice and use of 
words. Chesterton’s use of words was original, incisive, exact, 
imaginative, and associative in the highest degree. Two examples 
come to mind out of thousands—his comment on the days when 
the ‘business man was still permitted to mind his own business’. 
and his remark that snobs ‘are those who want to get into Society’ 
while prigs are ‘those who want to get out of Society and into 
Societies’. This is not mere ‘cleverness’: the ironical play on the 
words ‘business’ and ‘society’ brings out incisive truths. 

But these are only light examples chosen at random. Chesterton 
made his effect in a verbal field of immense variety and extraordinary 
precision. The importance of words has been stressed in modern 
times by logical analysis. Many of the implications of this school 
are extremely myopic, as that metaphysics are meaningless, and 
derive from ill-stated propositions—indeed there is a certain smug- 
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ness about the whole movement, with its dismissal of God and 
ultimate reality; it encloses man in a kind of mental suburbia. But, 
like most forms of extremism, the movement has drawn attention 
to a neglected field, and has done much of value to clear up the mess 
left by ‘romantic’ philosophy. Its main contention, that the meaning 
of a proposition is bound up with the syntactical form in which it is 
cast, is iltuminating, and has thrown light on many old problems. 
Chesterton’s imaginative genius was far removed from the excessive 
abstraction and analysis of Logical Positivism: at the same time 
he had this in common with it, that he could illumine old problems 
and truths by re-stating them in a different and entirely original 
syntactical form. 

Chesterton’s thought and style are highly concentrated; there is 
no padding. He never wrote long books. But this intense concen- 
tration, like his frequent use of paradox, easily leads to exhaustion. 
He is not a writer who can be read for any great length of time. 
At its best, his style is benevolent, reasonable, persuasive, cool, 
self-possessed, masculine and musical, rising at times to great 
emotional heights. His style was one of the most personal in the 
history of literature: it can be instantly recognised in a couple of 
sentences; and like all individual style it is, in essence, indefinable. 
His weaknesses were the repetition ot verbal clichés (his own), 
alliteration and the double adjective, and the use of overcharged 
words such as ‘awful’ and ‘tremendous’. Certain passages in Chester- 
ton might be more effective if written in a more impersonal style. 
But on the whole his syntax was varied and balanced, and his diction 
simple. He said that Shaw had ‘slain the polysyllable’, and certainly 
he himself had been in at the death. Shaw’s fine style is often spoiled 
by verbosity and over-long and involved diction, whereas Chesterton 
is never verbose. He has the power of stating a great idea in a great 
phrase with remarkable economy. 

There are people who say they wish Christianity to remain as a 

spirit. They mean, very literally, that they wish it to remain as a 

ghost. What follows this process of apparent death is not the 

lingering of the shade; it is the resurrection of the body. These 
people are quite prepared to shed pious and reverential tears over 
the Sepulchre of the Son of Man; what they are nct prepared for 
is the Son of God walking once more upon the hills of morning. 
Much of the sublimity of this (and similar passages) comes from 
the way in which it is built up. Both ideologically and rhythmically 
it moves expectantly towards the last sentence, which contains the 
essential idea clinched in a magnificent phrase. This architectural 
building up is very characteristic of Chesterton’s style, and is par- 
ticularly evident in the structure of his chapters, which usually 
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gather momentum towards the end, bringing all the threads of the 
argument together, and concluding in a climax of great power and 
beauty—as in the closing of the second chapter of St Francis of 
Assist: 

For water itself has been washed. Fire itself has been purified as 

by fire. Water is no longer that water into which slaves were flun 

to feed the fishes. Fire is no longer that fire through which children 

‘were passed to Moloch. Flowers smell no more of the forgotten 

garlands gathered in the garden of Priapus; stars stand no more 

as signs of the far frigidity of gods as cold as those cold fires. They 
are all like things newly made and awaiting new names, from one 
who shall come to name them. Neither the universe nor the earth 
has now any longer the old sinister significance of the world. 

They await a new reconciliation with man, but they are already 

capable of being reconciled. Man has stripped from his soul the 

last rag of nature-worship, and can return to nature. 

While it was yet twilight a figure appeared silently and suddenly 
on a little hill above the city, dark against the fading darkness. 
For it was the end of a long and stern night, a night of vigil, not 
unvisited by stars. He stood with his hands uplifted, as in so many 
statues and pictures, and abcut him was a burst of birds singing; 
and behind him was the break of day. 

St Francis is one of Chesterton's greatest books, terse, concentrated, 
compact but on a broad scale, exactly the right length for its par- 
ticular aim. These qualities are found in all his books to some extent; 
but chiefly here. 

All Chesterton’s writings, even the most deeply religious and 
profound, are lightened with humour and fantasy. His humour is 
never boisterous. He rarely indulges in horseplay, but has a fine 
English flair for nonsense, and a genuine though rather punning wit. 
His fantasy is mainly found in the novels, where it is sometimes 
rather too exuberant. But in the essays and more philosophical works 
he introduces fantasy sparingly and at the right moment to under- 
line the significance of an idea. 

Although Chesterton had an immense range of interest, wide know- 
ledge, and a remarkable memory, he was not a detailed thinker, and 
was inclined to ignore the humdrum data of facts. This is often a 
fault of the imaginative thinker: the imaginative reason requires 
continual checking in the cold light of abstract reason and fact. 
It is, however, surprising how relatively little inaccuracy there is in 
Chesterton’s numerous writings, so many of which were written at 
pressure as part of the business of earning a living. Journalism 
influenced him indirectly both for good and ill; for good in keeping 
his imagination within bounds, for ill in making, at times, for hurried 
and insufficiently thought-out work. Journalism had no direct in- 
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fluence—indeed he violated most of its canons, and was accepted 
simply because he was completely original and intensely readable. 
‘On the whole’, he wrote, ‘I think I owe my success (as the mil- 
lionaires say) to having listened respectfully and rather bashfully 
to the very best advice, given by all the best journalists who had 
achieved the best sort of success in journalism; and then going away 
and doing the exact opposite’. Journalism imparted to many of his 
works an ephemeral and surface quality. He was also, partly by 
reason of his trade, too eclectic, and would have got his message over 
more effectively had he specialised in one kind of book—say critical 
biography, in which he excelled. 


But none of this detracts from his essential genius. Whatever the 
defects of his thought and style, however eclectic in form his work 
may have been, it embodies a great vision: of religion and values, 
of the fundamental goodness of life; the power of reason; the ideal 
of democracy. The things he attacked were the enemies of man— 
pessimism, scepticism, totalitarianism; and, as we now see, because 
they were the enemies of the human spirit they must become ulti- 
mately the enemies of the Holy Spirit. His philosophy, implicit from 
the first, took root in the orthodox Christianity of the Apostles Creed, 
and finally flowered in the Catholic Church. In Orthodoxy and The 
Everlasting Man he summed up his whole position as a Christian; 
in The Outline of Sanity he summed up the democratic-distributist 
position that partly followed from his religion, and partly confirmed - 
it. In these three books (the first two undoubted masterpieces) js 
the whole of Chesterton’s philosophy. They might well be bound in 
one volume. Neither Orthodoxy nor The Everlasting Man argues the 
case for Christianity on direct evidence. The Chestertonian case rests 
upon insight, primarily psychological, into certain general aspects 
of Christianity in relation to life and human nature which, taken 
with the more solid evidence that already exists, presents a most 
powerful case. Nobody ever defended Christianity in quite this way, 
or with such power and originality. Similarly, though with less 
brilliance, The Outline of Sanity makes out a most impressive case 
for a politics that grows out of, and ministers to, human needs, rather 
than one planned abstractly and mechanically imposed upon man- 
kind. In each case, in religion and politics, Chesterton’s imaginative 
reason grasps ancient and obvious truths, and seeing hidden like- 
nesses, unites them, leaping forward to a brilliant conclusion that 
fits the whole argument. These three works, and the critical bio- 
graphies, Dickens, Chaucer, St Francis, and the rest (and his own 
fine Autobiography) are Chesterton’s best, most inspired, most con- 
sistently and carefully planned work, and his greatest achievement. 
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The rest of the work, essays, fiction, the two plays, verse and 
miscellanea, though containing some wonderful things, is very un- 
equal in quality. The best essays, such as 7’remendous Trifles, are, 
in the finest sense, tremendous trifles, terse, lively, each containing 
an original and often explosive idea, brilliantly expressed. The fiction 
is perhaps his least distinguished work, though Manalive is very 
impressive (the title tells us the chief thing about its author), and 
the Father Brown Stories, in which Chesterton acts as a sort of 
metaphysical sleuth, are perfect in their way. In spite of his drama- 
tic qualities, Chesterton was not a successful playwright. Whether 
he was an altogether successful poet is another matter. His Collected 
Poems contain some magnificent lines, simple, moving, powerful— 
Of great limbs gone to chaos, 
A great face turned to night— 
Why bend above a shapeless shroud 
Seeking in such archaic cloud 
Sight of strong lords and light? 
Nevertheless there is a surface quality about many of his poems. 

Chesterton dealt with permanent and universal themes. But he 
was very English. His Catholicism, like that of other great English- 
men such as St Thomas More, Newman, Elgar, was bound up with 
his Englishness. It was the universal background to an almost pro- 
vincial feeling. In all his works he is for ever arguing the need for 
twin loyalties to the Absolute and the intimate: to the Faith and to 
the home. Only in the light of the first can the second be preserved. 
For Chesterton the Faith made England, and only the Faith will 
preserve the home against impersoral totalitarianism. 

In all he wrote Chesterton was supremely alive. One may be 
irritated with him, exhausted by him; but never bored. His vivid 
imagination was poured out in a torrent of reasoning and sensibility, 
argument, illustration, evocation, provocation; never complacent, 
always kindly, always human. Today he is one of the most frequently 
quoted authors, and has become something of a classic. Those who 
still dismiss him as superficial do so on superficial grounds. It is only 
when we re-read him slowly, with care and sympathy, that the 
greatness of the man emerges. At least that is the experience of 


one critic. 
Rosert HAMILTON. 


MR. BELLOC, HISTORIAN 


WniTER in the Times Literary Supplement (29 January, 1949} 
A eevsied the whole middle page to a study of Hilaire Belloc, 

and gave sufficient praise to his prose but seemed to think 
his historical writing of little importance. The writer is generous 
in his appreciation of Mr Belloc as a man and of much that he 
stood for: ‘It was an old joke against Mr Belloc that he not only 
spoke for Europe but he wrote as if he was Europe. Where is the 
joke now? The Europe he spoke for is shrinking fast, as he warned 
us. We may still reject his remedies: but Catholics and Protestants 
both now contemplate with dismay the threat to displace the icons 
of the Faith for the icons of the Kremlin, the Bible for Das Kapital.’ 
That is finely said and is worth repeating. He concedes that Mr 
Belloc had ideas, whether we think them right or wrong, and ‘Ideas 
are rare and become rarer, especially when they are based on experi- 
ence, on a strong sense of fact’, That, too, is generously said, and js 
true. The writing of so many modern historians suggests nothing 
so much as the regurgitation of sawdust. But, the writer seems 
to think that Belloc’s History of England, his books on Wolsey, 
Cranmer and Cromwell are of little account: ‘(they) have all the 
thrill that vigour of presentation can give to conviction. Still, they 
throw more light on their author than on the subject.’ (It is odd 
that the writer nowhere mentions Belloc’s French Revolution 
studies). There is a danger here of sacrificing truth to epigram. That 
the writer is of the opinion that Mr Belloc is exclusively interested 
in the past, in the Middle Ages in particular, is not our concern at 
the moment, but it is a little hard to accuse a man with a unique 
sense of the past of being a mere laudator temporis acti. The writer 
later seems to supply the right answer, somewhat inconsistently, in 
the last sentence of his article, ‘Now the Servile State looms nearer 
who now can say Mr Belloc was a lesser prophet than the statis- 
ticians, the busybodies he brought to battle?’ 

No doubt it is a difficult matter to attempt an appraisal of Mr 
Belloe’s historical work ‘and for a trustworthy estimate a detailed 
examination of the historical writing of the last thirty years would 
be required. Still, it may not be useless to set out in a general way 
some of the main features of Mr Belloc’s historical writing. 

It would be a mistake to look to him for any major addition to 
historical writing in the field of research. He has not the tempera- 
ment for research and a certain impatience with such study perhaps 
led him to undervalue its importance. But in several matters which 
engaged his particular interest, as, for instance, the origins of 
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Henry VIII's divorce proposals, he re-examined the evidence and 
acutely criticised the accepted conclusions!. This is true of a great 
deal of his writing. He worked over familiar ground, consulting 
apparently the printed sources and probably taking much from jhe 
great French historians (e.g. Fustel des Coulanges), tested it by 
his own experience, knowledge of men, of terrain and so on, and 
brought to bear the scrutiny of his powerful mind on the whole 
mass of information thus assembled. One cannot imagine him follow- 
ing blindly the authority of any historian, however great, and it is 
no wonder that he came to conclusions markedly different from the 
‘official’ ones. That there were certain strong convictions leading 
him to form certain conclusions is obvious to anyone with a slight 
knowledge of his work. He was in strong reaction to the Teutonic 
Tendenz of so much pre-1914 historical writing, and here the influ- 
ence of Fustel des Coulanges, a fanatical Germanophobe, was 
excessive. This evidently led Belloe, with his deep love of the 
Roman Empire and all it stood for, to re-examine the whole of 
the Teutonic legend about the formation of Europe, including Eng- 
land. The results were seen first in what is really a magnificent 
pamphlet, Europe and the Faith, which exasperated the reading 
public, both Catholic and non-Catholic, at the time, and has done 
so ever since2. Rome, both pagan and Christian, was the decisive 
factor in the formation of Europe, the Teutonic infiltration was 
neither so wide nor so lasting as was generally supposed, and all 
the virtues of modern Europe were not to be traced back to the 
splendid virility of Teutonic barbarians. It is characteristic that Mr 
Belloc went to the trouble of pointing out that Charlemagne was a 
Gallo-Roman, and, equally characteristically, did not produce any 
proofs for the statement. At least one reader has often wondered 
what they were. No doubt Mr Belloc assumed any fool could look 
them up. 

However, Europe and the Faith was too vehement a statement 
to make converts; but the mere fact that the entrenched position 
had been attacked led others to look into the matter. In other 
places, in his occasional writings, and finally in the first volume of 
his History of England, he reiterated the same views more moder- 
ately. Many did not accept his particular way of supporting his 
conelusions—his philological evidence was looked at askance—but 
the fact is that Mr Belloc was a major factor in killing the absurd 
Teutonic legend of the late 19th century historian, a legend that 
nowadays reads like a parody of itself, in the pages of J. R. Green. 


1 See Wolsey, appendix G and H. 
2 Even Maritain gravely examines its implications in, I think, Degrés du Savoir. 
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The war of 1914-8 had something to do with it, and further explora- 
tion of Roman Britain has, I think, rather confirmed than weakened 
Mr Belloe’s conclusions. He himself had an exceptional knowledge 
of Roman Britain, he had walked over miles of Roman reads and 
has known this island as few have ever done. A thousand small 
touches that could hardly be translated into print persuaded him 
he was right and lent an authority to what he had to say that could 
not be attained by mere book-learning. That no doubt is why when 
people asked him for his ‘authorities’, he could only feel slightly 
annoyed and say nothing, You could either see the thing or you 
couldn’t, and that was the end of it. Belloc probably never realised 
that we all have not the same powerful historical imagination that 
he has. He had re-lived the thing, tested it with his senses, judged 
it by the common data of ordinary human living and human proba- 
bilities; he saw it whole and naturally assumed that everybody else 
did the same—except of course remote and ineffectual dons. 


This matter of the quality of Belloc’s historical imagination is 
one that deserves serious and thorough investigation. It is a rare 
thing at any time, and is surely the secret of some of his finest 
writing. Perhaps with him it is a mode of poetry. However that 
may be, another contribution he has made to modern historical 
writing is the restoration of life and colour to it. In his earlier days 
he was fond of quoting Michelet’s phrase ‘History is a resurrection 
of the flesh’, meaning, for Belloc at any rate, that the historian | 
must strive to bring back a past age in all its variety and wholeness 
and get all the details right down to the last button on the meanest 
soldier’s gaiter. We must be able to see it all. It means, too, an 
attempt to understand, to put on the mind of the people one is 
writing about, and though Belloc himself was not conspicuously 
successful in this last3, the complete failure of the academic historian 
in this respect, and his pettifogging middle-class, provincial judg- 
ments in historical matters earned him Belloc’s undisguised con- 
tempt. Equally exasperating was Belloc’s expressed assumption 
that he knew what the Middle Ages were about because he was a 
Catholic. Yet of course this is true. There is a real continuity of life 
in the Church and only a Catholic who has lived by the Mass can 
appreciate what its suppression meant whether by interdict in the 
Middle Ages or by the Reformers in the sixteenth century. The 
seeming arrogance with which he set out his claim to pre-eminent 
understandi of a past age was probably as much responsible for 
the paine’ ager that it called forth, as the claim itself. This how- 
ever is only one aspect of the matter. In the understanding of 


3 In the sense, at any rate, of analysing human motives. 
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Europe as a whole and the Roman and Christian foundations on 
which it was built, Belloc was exceptional, if not unique, in his 
time. He understood the significance of the major factors of history, 
and through this was able to achieve a resurrection of the past thai 
was nearer to the truth than the pale liberalistic picture of late 
nineteenth century historians. In any case, his view has affected 
subsequent writing and if there is a deeper understanding of Europe 
now than there was in 1910 it js at least partly due to Belloc’. 


In historical biography it seems to be largely forgotten nowadays 
that Belloc was a pioneer in the presentation of historical characters 
in the round, in the laborious search for the significant detail, as 
witness his Danton (published some fifty years ago), his full and 
magnificent study of Marie Antoinette (1909), and, to a lesser degree, 
his RohespierreS (1901). He has little in common with Philip 
Guedalla and still less with Lytton Strachey, but he was probably 
responsible for showing them, by example, the instruments of their 
trade. Even in his later biographies which are stripped of all but 
necessary detail, his portraits make a deep and vivid impression on 
the mind. There is the swift drama of his Wolsey, the cool dis- 
section of Cranmer, written in a mellow prose rarely achieved by 
any other historian in long tracts of historical writing; there is his 
Cromwell in which he shows his contempt for the nouveauz riches 
of the Reformation. With the Stuarts he was less successful. His 
Charles I is really an explanation of how he came to die; his 
James IT is marred by haste, yet even so it seems to have had 
something to do with the subsequent rehabilitation of the later 
Stuarts; and his book on Charles IT, The Last Rally, was apparently 
written mierely to complete the Belloc thesis on the loss of the 
monarchy. 

In looking back over his work one can only regret that he did 
not concentrate his efforts to produce a full study of Louis XIV 
or Napoleon. Monarchy, on Louis XIV, is a mere sketch, covering 
an enormous amount of ground in a short space, enlivened by 
Belloc’s personal view of the character and times of Louis, but too 
short to be convincing. His Napoleon, again short, is nothing more 
than a series of essays, some of them very delightful, in which he 
returns for a few moments to his earlier style of Marie Antoinette 
and Danton. Richelieu is a magnificent book by any standards and 
one that seems to have been greatly neglected. 


The last great work we have space to refer to here is his History 


4 The broad lines of his view have been corroborated by subsequent writers: e.g. 
Christopher Dawson's The Making of Europe. 
5 This last contains some magnificent prose, cool, clear and resonant. 
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of England which, alas, is unfinished, though his English biographies 
are all outcrops of the History carrying forward his thesis to the 
abdication of James II®. In the History of England, written for the 
most part in a stark, undecorated prose and shorn of picturesque 
details, we find most of Belloc’s characteristic views. About the 
first, the extent and depth of the Anglo-Saxon invasions, we have 
already said something. A similar point of view can be observed in 
Belloc’s treatment of William and the Conquest of England in 1066. 
Harold with his gang was not a glorious national leader but a turbu- 
lent and traitorous lord and any claim he had to the throne was 
negatived by his oath, in captivity, to William of Normandy. To 
other historians the matter is not so clear but Belloc weighed the 
probabilities and comes down firmly on the side of William. He 
states his opinion clearly and gives his reasons for holding it. At 
any rate we know where we are with him. At the same time, his 
strong conviction that the Norman Conquest meant for England 
re-union with Europe no doubt had something to do with his 
decision. Whether professional historians have paid much attention 
to him in this matter is doubtful, but. the old romantic view that all 
that was good in the English tradition was Anglo-Saxon is certainly 
quite dead. He was equally impatient of the theory that derived 
parliamentary government from the splendid independence of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and is fond of pointing out that the first 
assemblies of this kind are found in South Western Europe. Again, 
characteristically, he underestimates the English development of — 
representative government. 


Another matter he has emphasised more than most historians is 
the importance of the Black Death as the major cause of the decay 
of the Middle Ages. Others, while recognising its importance, would 
not go so far as Belloc, and perhaps his chief fault here was in 
neglecting other factors. Subsequent study has, I think, shown 
that they were very complex. 


But it is with the sixteenth century and the Reformation that 
Belloc displays an independence that has had strong reactions both 
by way of disagreement and imitation in subsequent historical 
writing. Perhaps his most characteristic thesis is that the English 
Reformation was a revolt of the new-rich against the Crown and 
the People of England of whom the king was a sort of sacramental 
embodiment (the medieval theory). The permanence of the Refor- 
mation settlement was ensured by the desire of the newly-enriched 


6 Nor should we forget Belloc’s profound regard for Lingard and the fact that 
he wrote a continuation of his History carrying the narrative up to the 19th 
century. Apart from this, Belloc has rarely written on the 19th century England. 
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to hold on to monastic loot and the power it had given them, Cecil, 
cold, cynical and religiously negative, was the great architect of 
established Protestantism and Elizabeth hardly more than a flam- 
boyant figurehead. It followed necessarily then, when by 1603 the 
new landed class aad firmly entrenched themselves in the social 
structure of the country and when the royal income, under the 
impact of the new economy, had shrunk to unmanageable propor. 
tions, the Crown would be attacked and if not abolished, then shorn 
of all its power. The story of how this took place and was success- 
fully consummated by the eventual ‘usurpation’ of Dutch William 
is the chief interest of the seventeenth century. 


This, ruthlessly simplified, but I hope not earicatured, is Mr 
Belloc’s view of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Probably 
few people and no professional historians will endorse the whole 
thesis. Mr Belloc has a weakness for oversimplification and he 
admits somewhere that he has little understanding of the tortuous 
ways of the human heart. In his analysis of the causes of the Refor- 
mation he strangely underestimates the religious issue. As he admits 
in How the Reformation Happened, there was a good deal of hostil- 
ity to the Papacy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, though he 
does not seem to have given prominence to the intense desire for 
spiritual renewal that was everywhere in Europe. The violence and 
virulent pamphleteering of the reformers, their manifest desire to 
destroy the Church are indeed very difficult for us to understand 
nowadays, and yet one has the suspicion, unworthy perhaps, that Mr 
Belloc saw the Continental Reformation mostly as the uprising of 
the untamed, eternal Teuton against European culture. It is true 
that the standard view of historians was, and perhaps still is, that 
the Reformation was, on the whole, a Good Thing, and it was a 
rather shocking novelty when Mr Belloc showed that he thought 
it was a Bad Thing’. But whatever the defects of his treatment 
of the English Reformation, Belloc cleared away a good deal of the 
romantic nonsense that had obscured the truth and threw into high 
relief the economic aspect of the change of religion. No one is likely 
to ignore that now, even if historians weigh other factors more 
patiently and scrutinise human motives more keenly, than Mr Belloc 
is wont to do. This, we can say, is an acquired position and Belloc 
must be given the credit that is his in capturing it. 


The ‘Reign of Cecil’ thesis is much more controversial and what 
is required is a full revelation of the evidence by which it is sup- 


7 Perhaps it is his point of view in historical matters rather than his methods 
that has given most offence, and certainly thirty years ago English historical 
writing had a distinctiy insular flavour. 
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ported. If it is not more than inference then the controversy is not 
likely to be settled. One or two talented disciples of Mr Belloc have 
made the thesis their own and urged it with force but they have not 
revealed their sources either. Whatever may be the truth of the 
matter Belloc’s view has acted as a corrective, and the mood of 
sustained panegyric that marked the writing of nineteenth century 
historians whenever they touched the Age of the Reformation, is 
no longer possible®. 


When we come to Mr Belloc’s treatment of Charles I and the 
destruction of the monarchy he seems to me to be almost wholly 
right. If one asks the question: why did Charles I lose his head? 
the answer is that, on the one hand, the king could no longer live 
on his own, and, on the other, that Parliament was determined to 
scoop power into its own hands. Only thus could its recently 
acquired position in the country be secured. Granted that Charles 
had faults of temperament and made bad tactical errors, granted 
that there was a good deal of religious fanaticism to inspire action 
on both sides and a strong current of republicanism amongst the 
Puritans, yet all these were subsidiary to the main cause which was 
an economic one. Surely, too, Belloc was right in holding that the 
Parliamentarians did not stand for the liberties of the people of 
England but only for their own social class, the men of expanding 
wealth and property. It is difficult to make sensé of the seventeenth 
century struggle on any other theory and it seems to have met with | 
a wide measure of acceptance. 


There are many other aspects of Mr Belloc’s historical writing 
that need consideration for any adequate estimate of his contribu- 
tion to history. There are his outstanding contributions to military 
history, a subject in which he has generally been regarded as a 
master. There is his excellent introduction to the French Revolution 
in a perennially useful little book of that name. There are the superb 
exercises in imaginative historical writing, in exquisite prose, in his 
Miniatures of French History; and we have no time more than to 
mention his own fine writing on Cranmer’s prose and the influence. 
almost certainly excessive, that Belloc attributes to the Authorised 
Version in popularising the English Reformation?. But a more than 
usually careful piece of work on the number of Catholics in the 
seventeenth century deserves more than passing mention. Belloc 


8 I do not suggest that all is due to Mr Belloc’s influence. He often reflects the 
main current of historical research, even when criticising it. His view of Drake 
and his companions is endorsed, even if less savagely expressed, by the best 
modern historians. 

9 Perhaps the same should be said of a similar opinion on the Contrat Social and 
the French Revolution. 
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treats of the matter more than once, first in his James II and 
secondly, more fully, in Cromwell. It is, I believe, an original con- 
tribution, and, if all his terms are carefully weighed, must be very 
near the truth. His view received support in Brian Magee’s The 
English Recusants (1938) which was the result of original research 
into the matter. 


Another matter that deserves attention is Belloc’s emphasis on 
tradition, if only because it was responsible for bringing him in 
conflict with two well-known Catholic historians—Father Thurston. 
S.J., in the Month and Father Philip Hughes in the Clergy Review. 
When Belloc began writing the fashion among historical scholars 
was to keep their noses close to the written document or to its exact 
equivalent (stones, coins, etc.) and to refuse to make a statement 
that could not be supported by them. They neglected or repudiated 
‘traditional’ lore and often failed to test their views by common 
probabilities and what we know of life and men. Often they could 
not see the wood for the trees, and when they came to a period like 
the Middle Ages, they failed to see its meaning. That is why, as 
we have said, Belioc with his sense of Europe and his understanding 
of the Faith, felt an immeasurable superiority over the dry as dust 
historian, But it also led him ia one or two minor matters into what 
most sober critics regard as error. One example is his refusal to 
abandon the’ legend, recorded in St Bede (Hist. Eccl. v, 24) of the 
sending by Pope Eleutherius of missionaries to England in 167. No 
scholar can accept this statement now. Bede’s statement is almost 
certainly derived from a sixth century edition of the Liber Pontifi- 
calis, which is notoriously unreliable!®. In other directions, however, 
Belloc’s emphasis on tradition has borne fruit. His measurement of 
the passage of time by the human generations and the possibilities 
of the handing on of information from one generation to another 
(of which Mr Belloc supplies several interesting examples) is a 
valuable mise-au-point that has, I think, had its effect. 


‘Judgment is the essence of history’!1. This is the criterion by 
which Mr Belloc must be judged as an historian. He has not sought 
to add laboriously fact to fact or to supply new facts. He has striven 
to judge them, to find their meaning. Too often, the historian evades 
this risky task, and if Belloc has sought a pattern in history and 
set it down in clear writing for all to read, he at any rate has not 
shirked what he conceives to be the chief task of the historian. His 
judgment may be at fault here and there, he may have imposed 
his judgments too ruthlessly on events, his antipathies to certain 


10 See Plummer’s Bede Hist. Eccl. Vol. II, p. 14 (Oxford, 1896). 
11 Wolsey, preface (London, 1930). 
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things and people (Cromwell, for example) may have been too 
marked to allow him to do them justice; yet his unique historical 
imagination has inspired him to write fine history. Beneath the 
confusing diversity of our age he could see the Gothic substructure 
of the Middle Ages and beneath the Middle Ages the foundations 
of the Roman Empire. In writing of events he has never forgotten 
men, and in writing of men he has remembered that they were 
creatures of flesh and blood as we are. All around him and through 
his writing is a sense of reality which gives life and vigour to ali he 
has done. It is for these things that in years to come, if our civilisa- 
tion survives, the writing of Hilaire Belloc will fire the imaginations 
of generations yet unborn who in turn will hand on the tradition 
of Europe to their posterity. 
J. D. 


DISTRIBUTISM 


‘N avowed and open defence of Distributism is not often seen 
A« the Catholic press, and yet there is in this country a larger 

number than ever before of convinced distributists, people 
convinced that our attempt to concentrate on the mass-production — 
of secondary commodities in return for food from abroad, to remain 
the workshop—or at least one of the workshops—of the world, and to 
treat the world as our farm and garden is doomed to failure—and 
indeed to disaster. The time is ripe, then, for a re-examination of 
distributism as a Catholic thing; but beforehand it will be worth 
while to look at some recent developments in the non-Catholic 
sphere. For the situation is very different from the time, forty years 
ago, when distributists might have been confused with the more 
or less unpractical followers of William Morris, broadly labelled 
‘arts and crafts’. The situation is even very different from that of 
ten years ago. The theory and application of distributism have not 
changed but the situation of this country has changed so as to 
reveal not only the practical nature of this social idea but the 
necessity of it. 

I cannot here deal with all the associations and periodicals which 
have some claim to be mentioned. But an introduction to any of 
those here noted would probably lead an enquirer on to others not 
referred to, Since the whole movement is bound up with the true 
cultivation of the soil, which should be distributed to each accord- 
ing to his rights, we may begin by mentioning the Land Settlement 
Association (43 Cromwell Road, London, §.W.7); although it 
has been over-commercialised in times past it does train men to 
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earn their living from the land, and in a substantial number of 
cases sees them doing so as independent small holders.1 Active in 
similar ways is the Rural Industries Bureau (35 Camp Road, 
Wimbledon, $.W.19). Another substantial achievement in the 
technical field is that of the Soil Association (New Bells Farm, 
Haughley, Suffolk), which has established a research farm accom- 
plished enough to be taken seriously both by Rothamsted Research 
Station and by the Ministry of Agriculture. “We have at last suc- 
ceeded’, they say in their 1948 report, ‘in getting the patent medi- 
cine label washed off our bottle.’ The objects of the Association are 
‘. . . a fuller understanding of the vital relationship between soil, 
plant, animal and man. To initiate, to co-ordinate and assist 
research in this field. To collect and distribute the knowledge gained 
so as to create a body of informed opinion.’ It has a journal for 
members called Mother Earth and it includes among its founders 
and supporters Lord Teviot, Lord Portsmouth, Lady Eve Balfour, 
Easterbrook, Rolf Gardiner, Massingham, Innes Peares, Duffy, 
Friend Sykes. We would couple with this association the Albert 
Howard Foundation of Organic Husbandry (Sharnden Manor, May- 
field. Sussex), which has in fact close connections with the Soil 
Association. This foundation also now has its own farm where it 
sets out to demonstrate rather than to research. Its objects are 
‘. . . to make known . . . the principles concerning soil fertility and 
organic husbandry with result'ng health in plant, animal and man 
as set forth in the writings of Sir Albert Howard; to provide demon- 
strations, to lay stress on health.’ I think the success of these two 
bodies and the rapid growth of publie interest in them must be 
partly attributed to their wide and ‘catholic’ basis. There are no 
esoteric rites attached to them, They are practical, engaged simply 
in re-discovering some fundamental applications of the Natural 
Law. 

Turning to the publications which are now available I must first 
mention Health and the Soil (48 Manor Place, Edinburgh), which 
is the successor of Sir Albert Howard’s own magazine and works 
in close co-operation with the Howard Foundation. Then there is 
Rural Economy (West View, Horseshoe Road, Pangbourne, Berks) 
‘for all interested in the Full Development of Agriculture and Rural 
Life’, published by arrangement with the Economic Reform Club 
and the Rural Reconstruction Association. These reviews are both 
well-informed and include a variety of subjects. To be recommended 
also is Country Living (Sandycroft, Dormans Park, East Grinstead, 
Sussex), the Editor of which declares: ‘Everywhere there is growing 


1 They issue an Annual Report. Cf. also The Crafts Centre of Great Britain 
(3 Central Buildings, Matthew Parker Street, London, S.W.1.) 
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concern for the organic principles of good husbandry, for preserving 
the integrity of the family as the basic social unit. In our own urban 
communities there is now far more than a passive interest in the 
land as the source of well-being. Many readers ask for advice on 
how to start a new living ir some form of husbandry.’ It is surely 
remarkable that these three publications, as well as many others 
more technical, can all find a market in spite of the fact that they 
cover substantially the same ground. Community Broadsheet gives 
news of a number of communities all more or less motivated by the 
desire to live a life closer to nature, from religious motives, and of 
almost every possible religious hue except Catholicism. (Byfleet, 
Surrey). 

I could continue almost indefinitely with this catalogue so wide- 
spread is the desire to get ‘back to the land’ and the understanding 
of its necessity. If it seems that a lot of excellent work is being 
wasted by being so divided and scattered, it should be remembered 
on the contrary that this is a sign of health making it possible for 
these activities to act as a leaven in a way that a centralised body 
cannot always do. Multiplicity in unity is a good distributist and 
a good catholic principle. 

Before reviewing the specifically Catholic sphere I must mention 
the Anglican organisation The Council and Association for the 
Church and Countryside (St Anne’s House, 57 Dean Street, London, 
W.1), which has published at least eight ‘occasional papers’ since - 
its foundation in 1945, the most remarkable of which is ‘Earth and 
Heaven: the theology of the countryside’, by David Peck. The 
declared objects of this body are: ‘1. To promote a better under- 
standing of agriculture and rural life through a study of their 
relations with theology and sociology. 2. To foster a new awareness 
of religion through the life of husbandry in which man learns in a 
quite distinctive manner his dependence upon nature, and upon 
co-operation with his fellow-creatures. 3. To enhance that aware- 
ness of natural values which is essential for the recovery of social 
balance and sanity, and for the development, in both town and 
country, of a religious attitude to the conditions upon which life 
is, and is not, granted to human societies.’ 

I would end this section by saying that all the aims so far 
referred to are the very things that Catholics, to judge by the 
principles enunciated in Rerum Novarum, ought to be putting into 
practice. They are the things which occupied more than anything 
else, directly or indirectly, the minds of four of our leading writers 
and thinkers of the past generation: Chesterton, Belloc, Gill and 
Father Vincent McNabb. Distributism in fact is a principal part 
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of our Catholic heritage. For those who come into contact with it, 

it should lead the way to the Church? and it ought to be the prin- 

ciple and ultimate aim of all Catholic social work—a sweeping 

statement no doubt, but Fr Vincent McNabb has not, I think, been &, 
proved wrong on this point. In ‘The Church and the Land’ (1926) 
he wrote: ‘More and more do we feel that the dominant study of 
all Catholic Social Study Circles should be the land. We are even 
opening to the view that the land should be the main study of ail 
the apostolic men who are hungering for the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth.’ The first statement was based on his experience 
of pastoral work in the industrial areas and on his knowledge of the 
land, the second on his love of Nazareth as the background of the 
Gospel story—a background ch:  n by God. > 


The recently formed Catholic Land Guild is, I believe, the only 
functioning Catholic organisation comparable to the associations 
already mentioned. Its objects are practical and straightforward. 
‘It looks upon work as a vocation. By utmost production per acre 
it encourages and aims to preserve the integrity of the small farm 
and the farm worker. It aims at making farming ‘‘pay’’ but not 
at the expense of the soil or the worker. It endeavours to find 
situations for Catholic farm workers with or near a Catholic farmer.’ 
As yet the Guild is only in its infancy and has little influence. To 
quote the secretary: ‘The biggest difficulty is that so few Catholics 
in England do actually take their living from the soil’. As far as 
periodicals are concerned, now that The Cross and the Plough 
has suspended publication, there is only the Register (21 Essex 
Street, London, W.C.2), the remote successor of G.K’s Weekly. 
It is concerned, however, with a distributist outlook on general 
affairs rather than with the detailed application of particular pre- 
posals, and has recently done a service to the cause by republishinz 
Belloc’s ‘The Restoration of Property’. 


For the rest there are a number of ::ore or less isolated attempts 
to live distributism. Every Beneactine monastery, and even 
every religious house, naturally tends towards the distributist ideal 
of a high degree of local self-sufficiency. As examples of the more 
cr less conscious attempts in this direction we may mention the 
Cistercian Monastery of Mount St Bernard in Leicestershire, which 
is a delight to the eyes, the more so since the land is not naturally 


2 I must mention here the remarkable achievement of the Weekly Review, to 
which journal Douglas Hyde directly attributes his conversion. 

3 It is worth mentioning that the Church in America has its own paper for the 
practical countryman—The Church and the Farmer (Rt Rev. Ligutti, Granger, 
Towa, U.S.A.), the official publication of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. _ 
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of a very rewarding kind—its compost heaps are an inspiration! 
At Buckfast, Caldey, Downside, Prinknash and at St Michael’s 
Abbey, Farnborough, farming is being taken seriously and other 
crafts undertaken or encouraged. Of smaller religious houses one 
must mention Campion House, Osterley, which is reported by the 
Albert Howard Foundation as having made 94 tons of compost 
between May and July last year; the house is thus like many others 
helping to feed itself with food guaranteed to be healthy’. Finally 
there are the scattered remains—families and individuals—of 
several lay Catholic attempts at distributism—a few still living and 
functioning to some extent as originally intended, amongst whom 
is the Ditchling community. 


By and large, then, there seems to be among Catholics a remark- 
able lack of understanding of distributism or of any attempt to 
practise it. Yet it is in a real sense our own heritage. All the non- 
Catholic aims quoted above owe something, directly or indirectly, 
to.the Catholic writers who gave publicity to the distributist ideas 
during the last forty years, ideas which contain the basic principles 
on which alone a Catholic and Christian society can be built. It is 
misleading to think that the Church is not concerned with economics 
and society, for she absolutely insists that society and state can oniy 
be built upon the Natural Law; and thus it is directly from the 
principles of the Natural Law that Leo XIII deduced his unequi- 
vocal statements on the necessary foundation of a Christian society. . 


As these recommendations are seldom referred to it will be well 
to quote them here, and although some may think they are only 
too often being mentioned it should be remembered that the funda- 
mental doctrines of Rerum Novarum upon which all the sociai 
doctrine of the Church is built are in fact seldom set forth. 


Rerum Novarum: (§6) Hence man not only should possess the 
fruits of the earth, but also the very soil, inasmuch as from the 
produce of the earth he has to lay by provision for the future. 
Man’s needs do not die out, but for ever recur; although satisfied 
today, they demand fresh supplies for tomorrow and this stable 
condition of things he finds solely in the earth and its fruits. 

($7) Those who do not possess the soil, contribute their labour; 
hence it may truly be said that all human subsistence is derived 
either from labour on one’s own land, or from some toil, some 
calling which is paid for either in the produce of the land itself, 
or in that which is exchanged for what the land brings forth. 

When man thus turns the activity of his mind and the strength 
of his body towards procuring the fruits of nature by such acts 


4 It is stated that Fr Tigar is prepared to show the composting to members of 
the Foundation by appointment. 
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he makes his own that portion of nature’s fields which he culti- 
vates—that portion on which he leaves, as it were, the impress of 
his individuality; and it cannot but be just that he should possess 
that portion as his very own, and have a right to hold it without © 
any one being justified in violating that right. 
($10) It is a most sacred law of nature that a father should pro- | 
vide food and all necessaries for those whom he has begotten; | 
and similarly, it is natural that he should wish that his children, 
who carry on so to speak and continue his personality, should be 
by him provided with all that is needful to enable them to keep 
themselves decently from want and misery amid the uncertainties 
of this mortal life. Now in no other way can a father effect this 
except by the ownership of productive property, which he can 
transmit to his children by inheritance.5 ° 
The teaching here set forth has received some more detailed develop- 
ment and application from our present Pope, Pius XII, and the 
quotations which follow will show how urgent the problem appears 
to the Holy Father: 
1941: Of all the goods which can be the object of private property, 
none is more proper to nature than the land, ‘the holding’ in 
which the family lives and from the products of which it draws 
all or part of its subsistence. It is in the spirit of Rerum Novarum | 
to state that, as a rule, only that stability which is rooted in one’s 
own holding makes of the family the vital and most perfect cell 
of society. If today the concent and the creation of vital spaces 
is at the centre of social and political aims, should not one, before 
all else, think of the vital space of the family, and free it of the 
fetters which do not permit even the formulation of the idea of 
a homestead of one’s own?6 
Auqust 1947: There can be no disguising that one cause of the 
unbalance and indeed the general confusion that has overtaken 
the social economy of the world and with it our civilisation and 
culture as a whole—one cause is undoubtedly the lamentable 
distaste, if not the contempt. felt for life on the land, and its 
many-sided and essential activities. Yet history surely teaches | 
us—in particular by the fall of the Roman Empire—to see in 
such an attitude the herald of a civilisation’s decline. And it is 
significant that we hear sent up from the heavily industrialised 
regions an appeal that sounds like a ery of distress—an appeal 6 
to the countryside for the bringing up of a peasant population 
that shall be healthy, strong, deeply and intelligently Christian, 
acting as an impenetrable barrier against which the rising flood 
of physical and moral degeneracy will spend itself in vain. 


5 Rerum Novarum, or The Workers’ Charter, published by the Catholic Social 

Guild. Oxford (1946 edition). 

6 Pius XII’s Pentecostal Sermon. This and the following translations are taken 

from those of Walter Shewring which appeared in The Cross and the Plough. i 


This appeared in the issue for June, 1944. 
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Your first concern, of course, will be with the moral and religious 
side of the question. And one cannot repeat too often that work 
on the land makes naturally for well-being both physical and 
moral. Nothing so invigorates body and soul as this healthful 
contact with nature—nature fresh from the hands of the Creator. 
There is no deception about the land, it is innocent of the whims, 
the false glamour, the feverish and meretricious lure of predatory 
towns (villes tentaculaires). The stability of the land, its steady 
well-ordered course, the patient majesty of its seasonal rhythms, 
are so many reflections of the divine attributes. O fortunatos 
nimium—oh, more than happy, happier indeed and nobler than 
the poet of old conceived, this race of peasants who through the 
very conditions of their life can so easily raise themselves to the 
Almighty Maker of heaven and earth. 


But your interest will also be engaged by the economic and 
technical side of the problem of the land, in so far as it touches 
the common good and social justice. You will be considering— 
and rightly so—improvements in peasant life through rational 
organisation both of farming methods, so that more may be pro- 
duced, and of selling methods, so that a fair profit may be made 
In this time of all but world-wide scarcity it is not a matter of 
indifference that a higher yield from the land, an increased output 
of farm produce should help to ease the burdens now lying se 
heavily on whole continents brought to distress bv our late 
calamities, It is no less needful to set going social activities that 
will watch over the rightful interests, the material and moral 
progress, the security and the future of the peasant class. This 
should help not merelv to stem the pernicious flight from the 
countryside, but to make all who work on the iand better aware 
of their function, prouder of the dignity of their life and mission 
and the grandeur and holiness of their task.7 


1947: Small craftsmen are . . . a picked militia defending the 
dignity and personality of the workman. There is that unnatural 
struggle between employers and employed—how bitter it often is! 
From such strife as this the craftsman class has generally been 
kept free. Their small worshops very often retain a family charac- 
ter. Workmen and apprentices under the guidance of the headman 
—the ‘master of his trade’—work harmoniously together to make 
the desired thing. Craftsmen, then, are a picked militia also for 
the safeguarding of social peace and for the renewal and prosperity 
of the national economy. 

But as with all other works of civilisation, so with this—a 
craftsman class cannot verform its social and cultural function 
unless it is permeated sti'l by the spirit of Christ. The Cross must 
never be taken down from your homes and workshops—it must 


7 From the letter to the President of the 24th session of the Canadian ‘Social 
Weeks’ held at Rimouski Cross and Plough, Ladyday 1948. 
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be visible there as the sign of an ever-living faith and a holy fear 
of God. This faith, this fear, must guide and direct your thoughts, 
words and deeds. Do not fail to have prayers together in your 
shop or working place, giving thanks always for all things to God 
and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.8 
Here then is a complete and forthright justification of the distribu- 
tist thesis as it has been put forward by our great Catholic writers 
in this country. These are simply the things which Chesterton, 
Belloc, Gill and Fr Vincent, to name the principal protagonists, 
were saying all their lives; and yet people praised them. and still 
do, for their other, almost their incidental, achievements. G.K.C. 
is a great poet, and Belloc a fine historian. Fr Vincent is a pre- 
eminent spiritual writer, and Gili an artist. But the one truly 
significant thjng about all four for us today is that they had in 
common an organic, distributist, practical sociology firmly based on 
the principles set out in Rerum Novarum; and they held it as a 
thing proceeding naturally and inevitably, and indeed supernaturally, 
from their Catholic Faith. They enunciated, for their time, what 
can claim to be the only attempt to formulate a complete body of 
practical proposals for putting the first social encyclical into action. 
Now I am not trying to imply, as some will think perhaps, that ail 
the work being done by the Catholic Social Guild and the Y.C.W. 
and other bodies in trying to put the recommendations cf 
Quadragesimo Anno and parts of Rerum Novarum into practice in 
the industrial sphere is useless. But how much more effective their 
work would be if there were another body, or another sphere to 
their activities, which tried to do something on a long view, tried, 
as well as saving the souls of the great majority of Catholics who 
live in the town, to start the building of a Christian society as indi- 
cated by Leo XIII, and tried to grapple with the industrial problem 
on a long view as indicated by Fr Vincent in the quotation made 
earlier. In plain words this means that some sort of Catholic Land 
Settlement work has to be done. Past attempts to do this have 
met with such very severe treatment from every quarter (from 
God’s representatives, general circumstances, and their own mem- 
bers—a positively Job-like situation in several cases) that one might 
be tempted to suppose that God does not wish it. But the Book vf 
Job encourages us to see the devil’s work in adverse circumstances, 
the devil’s work used by God as a lesson to strengthen and prepare. 
The words already quoted from the Holy Father convince us that 
this is the only possible interpretation to put on these ‘failures’. 
We would make a plea then for a fresh approach by Catholic 


8 Discourse to the National Congress of Italian Christian Craftsmen, Rome, 
October 1947. Cross and Plough, Ladyday 1948. 
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sociologists to this subject of work and the land and crafts, in fact 
to Distributism. This is not the place to outline details. Suffice it 
to say that the secular organisations referred to above show that 
there is now plenty of scope for thoroughly practical work in this 
direction. And Catholics would bring to this movement the essential 
truth that the natural law is not enough, Without the supernatural 
law it will not be possible to enforce the natural law, even though 
its existence be understood. 


That a return to the land of some sort is coming can hardly be 
doubted. The country would now be very meagrely fed indeed were 
it not for large gifts of food from abroad. Eventually sheer necessity 
will drive us back to the land. So, a great duty lies with us to see 
that this return is effected in a Christian fashion. Preparations 
need to be made now so that this return will not be a mere industrial 
exploitation of the land, the application of factory techniques to 
soil and animal. In the end it will need the supernatural charity 
of Christians to ensure that the natural law, as it is being 
re-discovered in organic farming and in the ‘lew of return’, is kept. 
We need Catholics on the land all over the country, keeping the 
natural law, putting up with t' hardships of Nazareth, and finding 
there a cross to bear joyfully. And this brings me straight to the 
central theme of The Church and the Land, which Fr Vincent . 
developed with characteristic forthrightness in the opening passages 

The great lesson from Exodus: . . . ‘No people has ever left tie. 

town for the land, or remaincd on the land when it could have 

gone to the town, except under the motive of religion’. By . . . 

economic and ethical induction we had stumbled upon the great 

principle of Jesus himself, ‘Be not solicitous therefore, saying, 

What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewith 

shall we be clothed? For aiter all these things do the heathen 

seek. For your Father knoweth that you have need of all these 
things. 

SEEK YE THEREFORE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD, AND HIS JUSTICE, 

and all these things shall be added unto you.’ ‘SEEK . . . FIRST 

the kingdom of God, and his justice. First things first, for God’s 
sake; or you will crash at once. . . . Leave the garden cities and 
the flesh pots, not in order to scorn suburbia or to lead a simple 
life, but to worship God.’ ‘Quit Babyion for love of the Baby- 
lonians. And do not seek the ease of security you can obtain by 
using Babylon. What will it avail you to cease living in Babylon if 

you do not also cease living on Babylon? If God allows you a 

plot of soil, and hands for toil, why should you be solicitous to 

have your revenues from Babylonian brickworks—your meat from 

Babylonian cold-storage—your drink from Babylonian water- 

works—your clothes from Babylonian cloth-factories? Is there no 
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clay in Sussex soil—are there no cattle in Sussex meadows—is 

there no water in Sussex wells—is there no wool on Sussex sheep” 

Be a monastery then—a MONK—a thing apart, aloof from the 

world; indeed be a world apart, a self-sufficient, self-supporting 

kingdom; and though you surround yourselves, your lands with 

a high wall of brick and a higher wall of silence, your sermon 

will be the heart and hope of all the sermons we apostles will 

preach in the daily exercise of our craft of apostle.’ ‘Go forth. 

Christian soul, to the unfailen earth, and there amidst the tares 

and briars sing the song of work that is worship. Soon around 

your croft will gather a sheaf of homes and homesteads, where 
the GREAT SACRAMENT may prepare the ploughman for the 
furrow, the monk for the choir, the priest for the altar.’ 

And finally a quotation from Nazareth or Social Chaos, so that 
we may remember the dangers of abuse of this same life on the 
land. Fr Vincent’s seer near Lindisfarne is speaking, describing the 
state of the old monasteries before the reformation: ‘Fields added 
to fields, lands bartered and bought till the distant holdings of an 
Abbey were far beyond a day’s journey even on horseback. The 
Abbey lands, once a sufficient croft round a House of God, now 
become an estate too wide for the soul of it to be present in every 
part. Its limbs were swelling. It was sickening to death.’ Then 400 
years of even worse absentee landlords. And now, says Fr Vincent: 
’ ‘Tf there is one truth more than another which life and thought 
have made us admit, against our prejudices and even against our 
will, it is that there is little hope for saving civilisation or religion 
except by the return of contemplatives to the land’. 

So we must return, and return in every possible combination, as 
families, as supernatural families (religious communities), and as 
solitaries. But it must be a religious return and a working return, 
a return to Nazareth. 

JouNn Topp. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CATHOLICS AND POLITICS 


To the Editor, BLACKFRIARS. 

Sir,—Had my article on Catholics and Modern Politics no other 
merit, it would have more than justified itself in winning from Mr 
Douglas Woodruff so persuasive an apologia pro vita sua, and I 
should like first to join with you, Sir, in paying tribute to ‘his energy 
and single-minded devotedness to the Catholic cause’. He is, of 
course, right in his conjecture that a number of my remarks were 
made with The Tablet in view. Not all of them, however, and there 
are places where Mr Woodruff is unnecessarily on the defensive. 


US 
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For instance, where I speak of what should be our attitude towards 
the State, I had in mind those who have to negotiate responsibly 
with Government officials and not those, such as journalists, who 
may exercise to their heart’s content the Englishman’s privilege 
of abusing his rulers. Again, he has taken the ‘unimpeachable high 
Toryism’ (the phrase, incidentally, was not coined by me; it was 
used humorously in my hearing by one who largely shares Mr 
Woodruff's political sympathies!) with which I jestingly taxed I'he 
Tablet too much au pied de la lettre. Toryism, anyhow, appears 
to be by no means easy to define, if we are to judge by a recent 
correspondence in The /'imes. But if a journal consistently praises 
the speeches of His Majesty's Opposition, with at least one member 
of which it is officially associated, while no less consistently exposing 
the misdemeanours of those whom it somewhat ominously describes 
as ‘Mr Attlee and his friends’, it has no right to complain if it 
receives a Party label. 

Mr Woodruff protests also at my fathering Burke upon him and, 
more seriously, that I have misunderstood his appeal to the New 
Testament doctrine of Vocation. With the idea of vocation as this 
is illustrated in the lines which he quotes from George Herbert I 
am, of course, in cordial agreement; though I should not wish to 
follow Mr Woodruff in ali the deductions he draws at this point. 
As for Edmund Burke, has the Editor of The Tablet forgotten that 
as recently as 18th September 1948 his journal (p. 179) was to be 
found extolling ‘the much profounder and more organic conception 
of society which the Catholic mind of Burke so well described as a 
partnership of the living and the dead’? In the same context we 
are counselled to beware of what ‘lurks behind contemporary slogans 
about ‘‘equal opportunity’’.’ The writer of this article speaks of 
‘vocation’ in a way to add fuel to the flames in the heart of any 
Marxist: 

This has meant, for the great majority of men, performing 

laborious, essential tasks to provide the material basis on which 

the superstructure of an increasingly civilised existence could be 
raised. The acceptance of this by the mass of faithful Christians, 
content to do their duty as it lay before them, and to play their 
part, generally a lowly part, in the complex of society, is the 
great secret of the positive achievements of our European 
civilisation. 

A few weeks later (9th October 1948, p. 233) we find this complacent 

doctrine applied to the situation in the Europe of today: 

The population of Italy increases by nearly half a million a year. 

Children come very easily into the world there, bringing nothing 

but their skill and energy. Most Italians understand very well 
that a child’s lot in life must chiefly depend on what its parents 
can do for it, and that this hungry half million have no automatic 
title to take and share the wealth painfully created by an older 
generation. 
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So much for the Italian peasants! Mr Woodruff, needless to say, 
is too kindhearted a man to advocate a policy of leaving the poor to 
starve; but if Catholics can write in that way, we need not wonder 
that their opponents can write in this: 

. . « the old liberal Capitalism remained alive, but had undergone 

a strange metamorphosis; for who, even a little while ago, could 

have foreseen that Catholicism would have become the principal 

standard-bearer of the European capitalist system? It has become 
so because, in face of the decline of European Capitalism, Catho- 
licism, covering itself with a veneer of social doctrine, alone has 
the toughness to resist the demands of economic progress, and 
can therefore serve as a rallying point for all the motley elements 
opposed both to Communism and Socialism in its Western forms. 
This ‘third force’, however, though it is powerful in obstruction, 
has so far shown itself altogether lacking in constructive quality 
and, to the extent to which it retains influence, has become 
unavoidably the pensioner and dependant of American Capitalism, 
which alone can lend it the power to keep the peoples it rules 
over from starvation leading to mass-revolt. (G. D. H. Cole: 

The Meaning of Marxism (1948), pp. 285-6.) 

This may be dismissed, if you like, as an example of the irrisiones 
infidelium; but I am confident that Mr Woodruff would agree with 
St Thomas in thinking it of great importance not to give unbelievers 
grounds for misunderstanding the Church. It was with a view to 
ineeting such an attack as the above that I tried to work out with 
some care the three distinct elements which, as it seems to me, 
underlie the contemporary conflict, viz., (i) the economic issue 
between the Capitalist and Communist conception of property; 
(ii) the Anglo-American political dispute with Russia; (iii) the 
religious opposition of Christianity to Marxism. If Mr Woodruff 
regards discrimination of this kind as the drawing of ‘a class-room 
distinction’, then I am afraid that he must accept the charge of 
being unphilosophical and untheological. He may think little of my 
wisdom in these matters, but he will recall from the days when he 
used to read Aristotle that that philosopher held it to be the mark 
of the wise man to be able to distinguish. It is moreover demon- 
strable that the Holy See is in the habit of observing just such 
distinctions as these in its directives to the modern world. 

Is Mr Woodruff without any appreciation of the fact that, for 
exainple, while I personally warmly approve of the alignment of 
forees embodied in the Atlantic Pact, I should at the same time 
be strongly opposed to giving any formal and explicit blessing in 
the name of the Church to that political instrument? Is there not, 
too, something rather insular in the assumption that The Tablet 
has a better understanding of current controversies than those 
‘Catholics on the Continent’ for whose opinions its Editor has so 
little respect? Mr Woodruff is concerned, as are we all according to 
our lights, with ‘saving Europe’; by which phrase he would doubt- 
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less mean, or at least include, the social structure as it now exists. 
But the Church is concerned in a far more ultimate sense with 
saving the world, including, one day, the people of Russia—which 
is quite a different mission, having man’s final destiny in view and 
therefore demanding the use of means proportioned to that end. 
Some words from Berdyaev’s last work are worth quoting in this 
context, as being the witness of a man deserving of respectful 
attention when Christianity and Communism are being discussed. 
I cite them, not necessarily as making them my own without 
qualification, but it is surely of some interest to compare them with 
the views of the Editor of The Tablet: 

Tt is not the fear of Communism which should dominate: nor 
the formation of an anti-Communist front which would inevitably 
degenerate into a Fascist front. What is necessary is the chris- 
tianisation and spiritualisation of Communism, at the core of 
which we must know how to discern the positive elements of 
social justice. The highest spiritual values must be defended for 
they are everywhere oppressed and denied. But there is such a 
thing as a false method of defending spiritual values, which in 
fact only contributes to the reinforcement of materialism. Only 
too often spiritual values have been invoked in the defence of an 
unjusf social order, and this has given the impression that they 
were the peculiar property of the bourgeois classes created to serve 
this very purpose. This has always been affirmed at the same 
time by those who would preserve the bourgeois order, as well as 
by Marxian Communists. Authentic spiritual values, especially 
those of religion, lie, however, bevond the realm of classes and © 
social orders. In any case it is certainly not the bourgeois and 
capitalist period of history which has created them. It is staggering 
to observe the obstinacy with which quite thoughtful Catholics 
are ready to assert that the nationalisation of trusts is contrary 
to Catholicism and to defend the bourgeois forms of property 
with which they are associated. This is the sort of spiritual con- 
dition which in France is now ripe for social revolution of a par- 
ticularly violent kind. The position in England is in this respect 
infinitely healthier. (Towards a New Epoch (1949), p. 46.) 
Finally, I think it can be shown that. in crediting me with the 
view that ‘Catholics should be rather ostentaticusly aloof and apart 
from the conflict of our time which the Communist challerige has 
precipitated’, no less than in his insinuation that I wish to identify 
the Church with ‘the dominating fashion and mood of the age’ 
and that I might conceivably qualify for Cardinal Tisserant’s cen- 
sure of Italian Christian Democrats, that ‘they want to be neutral 
in a conflict which is about their own survival’, Mr Woodruff is 
lacking in his accustomed persnicacitv. The appeal of my paper 
was not for neutrality but for facing the fundamental issue: once 


this has been made clear, I counselled that we should take our 


stand upon it and resist to the end. As for identifying the Church 
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with any human polity, I believe that the whole of what little I 
have written on the relation between religion and politics stands 
in refutation of that charge. Nor can I end without expressing 
very genuine regret that Mr Woodruff should find my plea for ‘the 
primacy of truth and the way of geod will’ not to be ‘very practical 

. or calculated to helo either our fellow countrymen generally 
or the Catholic body in particular’, because in this I was merely 
echoing the words of the Holy Father in his Allocution, Confirma 
fratres tuos, to the Cardinals last Christmas Eve, words which I 
happen to think very practical indeed: 

We remind all those who glory in the name of Catholic Christians 

of a two-fold sacred duty, indispensable for the improvement of 

the present condition of human society: 

1. An unshakable fidelity to the patrimony of truth, which the 
Redeemer has brouaht to the world. 

2. A conscientious fulfilment of the conception of justice and 
love, which is necessary for the triumph on earth of a social 
order worthy of the Divine King of Peace. 

To the upholding, however incompetently and obliquely, of these 

two principles my paper was intended to serve.—Yours, etc., 
AELRED GRAHAM. 
Ampleforth Abbey, York. 


OBITER 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL PROBLEMS feature largely in an excellent number 
of the American Catholic Review of Politics (April: from Duckett, 
18s.6d. per annum). Klaus Knorr analyses the ‘Problems of 
Western European Union’, distinguishing the growing idea of a 
permanent ‘Union’ of the States outside the Soviet hegemony from 
the conception of a federation in which power resides in one cenire 
and which in the present state of mutual distrust and unrest would 
be impossible. The problems of unification, as Mr Knorr shows, are 
many and varied; but with Britain’s decline as a great power, 
French jealousy of Britain and hatred of Germany, and at the 
same time the common threat from the East which urges ‘union’, 
Germany is placed in a key position. 
The Germans will increasingly come to occupy a favourable 
bargaining position; naturally they will be dissatisfied with any- 
thing less than a status of equality in a western partnership. What 
other peoples would act differently under such conditions? . . . 
A sober study of German reactions against the Versailles settle- 
ment reveals that it is unwise to continue repressive policies until 
they can no longer be maintained in the face of mounting German 
pressure and Western doubts. .. . 
At the same time a number of smaller nations regarding the hope- 
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lessness of a union on such terms are only too anxious to establish 
a permanent neutrality. 


Bernard Wall, the perspicacious editor of Changing World, in 
this same issue of Review of Politics presents a cross-section of 
Westerg Europe at the end of 1948 through his own personal 
experiences of Britain, France and Italy. The picture makes the 
desire for neutrality the more understandable. In England the 
decline of the popularity of the Socialist party offers little positive 
hope of another constructive policy. 


There is today a deadness and a horedom about English life 
which is without parallel in victorious or liberated countries. 
With the decline or suppression of the old middle classes on 
whom British mercantile expansion depended has come a dis- 
couragement of initiative. 
Nevertheless Bernard Wall suggests a certain strength of mind in 
England which he notes as absent on the Continent where people 
are too anxious to forget the future and enjoy the deceptive plenty 
of the ‘fat years’ of black market and Marshall aid. 
Thus, to take the two extremes, England and ‘Italy, there are 
many people who say: “The crisis may soon grow worse. Who 
knows what the future may hold in store?’ But in Italy they add: 
‘Therefore let us enjoy the present while we may’, whereas in 
England they add: ‘Let us pull our belts even tighter and so 
prepare for whatever lies ahead’. In countries where there is 
little or no response to the challenge life has quickly returned to 
‘normal’ in appearance at least. But the whole social structure 
is precarious. 
Sir Stafford Cripps seems to be the modern Joseph: may the lean 
vears be no more than seven. 
* * * * 


‘The great question of our time’, writes Mr Christopher Dawson in 
the Spring The Wind and the Rain, ‘is whether we can regain 
control (over the anonymous forces and impersonal techniques we 
have set in movement) or whether the change has gone so far that 
Western man is destined to go the same way as the Red Indian and 
either disappear or survive for a time in a United Europe Reser- 
vation.’ This is perhaps the gloomiest view of a possible European 
‘Union’, but at least it occasions an interesting chapter of auto- 
biography as it has induced Mr Dawson to write the memoirs (from 
which we have quoted above) in order to perpetuate the ancient 
traditions which have so suddenly come to an end. He writes as 
a work of piety—‘the cult of the family and of the native place’ 
which is the first debt we owe to society and to the Christian 
commonwealth. This is the safety device of St Paul’s sailors, 
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throwing out four anchors to stern and waiting for the morning, 
If and when our morning comes we shall find this anchor in Wessex, 
Welsh and Yorkshire rural life of the 1890’s a useful link with 


terra firma. 
* * * * 
a 


This issue of The Wind and the Rain is full of good things, 
including ‘From Existential Existentialism to Academic Existen- 
tialism’ by Jacques Maritain. And although this subject is almosi 
flogged to death, for practically the first time those who have been 
trained to a Thomist way of thinking will find this tantalising 
philosophy expressed in a terminology which is intelligible. 

St Thomas reconciles intelligence and mystery at the heart of 

being, at the heart of existence. And by this means he sets free 

our intellect; he returns it to its own nature in returning it to its 
object. By this means also he enables us to create unity in 


ourselves. .. . 
While on the subject of Thomistic studies we must draw attention 


to the work of the ‘Cercle thomiste’ at Caen, a work which might 
well be copied by some joint effort of the Aquinas Societies of 
England. For not only does the Cercle run regular courses of lec- 
tures and study-circles in scholastic philosophy and theology, but 
also it now publishes a Bulletin which carries on these courses in 
serial form. The Bulletin (Cercle Thomiste, Saint-Nicolas de Caen) 
contains general articles on aspects of St Thomas, ‘Le Course de 
Logique’, ‘Le Cours de Metaphysique’, History of the Summa, 
and the Social Doctrine of S. Thomas. Surely an English Bulletin 
of this nature would be unique and invaluable; until it appears 
readers are directed to this brave pioneer work. 
* * * * 

IntEGRITY (346 East 86th Street, New York) fights the battle for 
Distributism with energy and humour, and it is encouraging to find 
so lively a review ‘dedicated to the task of discovering the new 
synthesis of Religion and Life’ in terms of ownership and craftsman. 
ship. The March issue, devoted to ‘Ownership’, treats of Distribu- 
tism, the Economics of the Christian Family and similar topics. 
The aim is realist enough to avoid the impossible ideal of jettisoning 
all factories and industries, and the fundamental principles of 
‘Restoration of Property’ are applied to existing conditions. 

Those factories which are necessary or useful should be in the 

country (a growing tendency, even now, because of real estate 
prices) in order that each workman should be also a landed pro- 
prietor. He would own his own house and at least enough land 
to grow vegetables and fruit for his family, to keep chickens and 
rabbits, a cow or a goat. The number of employees in such a 
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factory would, because of the greatly reduced hours, be at least 

double that presently employed, but the cost of the finished 

article would not increase, since the worker who produced a 

substantial part of his own food will need a proportionately smaller 

amount of cash. 

Whether this proposal is sound economics may well be challenged, 
but the spirit in which the problem is tackled is definitely of the 
realist type which we need so urgently. 

* * * * 
Tae West or ENGLAND is, according to the categories of broadcast- 
ing, a Region. By any standard it is a part of the country with a 
character of its own, and the B.B.C’s contribution to the cultural 
vitality of the West has been considerable. Broadcasting in the 
West (Broadcasting House, Bristol, 1s.0d.) is a record of twenty- 
five years’ work and it should interest anyone who cares for local 
loyalties. It is too easily assumed that British broadcasting has 
imposed a metropolitan uniformity on the country as a whole. 
Certainly the regional services deserve still greater autonomy, but 
their achievement so far deserves acknowledgment. Minorities serve 
more than themselves, and the problems of Somerset farmers or 
the survival of the Helston Furry Dance are part of a national 
diversity that makes for a unity that is organic and alive. 

* * * ~ 
THe Cornisu Review (Barn Cottage, Lelant Downs, Hayle; 2s.6d.) 
appears some fifty years after the last number of Cornish Magazine, 
edited by ‘Q’. It is concerned with ‘the Cornish people and their 
cultural activities, with Cornwall as a creative centre’, and the 
first number includes articles on Cornish Culture (by that veteran 
of Celtic revivalists, Morton Nance), on painting and sculpture in 
Cornwall, a ‘portrait of Penzance’, as well as reproductions of pic- 
tures and carvings by artists living in the Duchy. 

Narrowing down the area of western allegiance, one comes to 
The Taunton Standard (16 Trinity Street, Taunton; 4s. a year, 
post free), a monthly review edited in the county town of Somerset. 
Its aim is ‘Christian without being ‘‘pious’’, serious without being 
highbrow’, and in over a year it has established itself as a model of 
what a local paper may be. Large generalisations about world affairs 
can divert attention from the real problems of Christian society, 
and The Taunton Standard shows that a conscience about local 
life is a primary obligation. The application of Christian standards 
of judgment to the Town Council’s proceedings and to the difficulties 
of local industries may be less exhilarating than abstract discussion 
of human rights. But it may be more rewarding, and it is un- 
doubtedly more readable. 
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L’Evaneite Captir is the title of the latest cahier issued by 
Jeunesse de l'Eglise (Rond-Point Petit-Clamart, Seine; 275 francs) 
and has all the usual features of an excellent series. The obstacles 
to evangelisation are not to be sought only in the hard-heartedness 
of a pagan worid. The Christian world itself needs to be converted, 
and this symposium of articles by, among others, Pére Montuciard, 
Pere Dumant, Emmanuel Mounier and a number of non-Catholics, 
reveals the awareness of a difficulty and of the means for its 
resolution. The editor is also author of Rebatir le Temple, a second 
‘Letter to the Impatient’, which lcoks to a fresh understanding 
of the significance of the Church in the modern world, 
* 


LourpEs and Don Bosco are the subjects of two special numbers 
of Fétes et Saisons (Blackfriars Publications, one shilling each). As 
usual, a lively text and brilliant illustrations reflect intelligent 
editing, and once more one laments the absence in this country 
of such admirable aids to the apostolate. The Lourdes number is 
concerned particularly with the question of miracles, and full par- 
ticulars are given of the careful process of examination, with all the 
help of modern scientific equipment. 
* * * * 
GrowtH AND DEcLINE is an American translation of Cardinal 
Suhard’s notable pastoral, Declin ou Essor de l’Eglise. It should 
be obtainable through a Catholic bookseller, and is published by 
Fides Publishers, 325 Lincoln Way West, South Bend 5, Indiana, 
at $.25. 
* * 

‘Tue Crnema, with its showmanship, its ritual, and its text, is 
really a weekday church; and ‘Monsieur Vincent’ with its plain 
illustration of what goodness means in a man, is worth a dozea 
sermons preached from some wooden pulpit to blocked ears.’— 
Miss Lejeune in The Observer. ALDATE. 
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Man’s DisorDER AND Gop’s DesicN: The Ainsterdam Assembly 
Series. Vol. 1, The Universal Church in God’s Design; Vol LI, 
The Church’s Witness to God’s Design; Vol. ILI, ‘I'he Church 
and the Disorder of Society; Vol. 1V, ‘the Church and the Inter- 
national Disorder. (8.C.M. Press; 12s. 6d. each volume.) 

These studies prepared under the auspices of the World Council 
of Churches make interesting reading, especially those which are 
concerned with dogmatic issues and the problems raised, in Dr 
Niebuhr’s phrase, by the unwillingness of man to re-construct 
justice under conditions which a technical civilisation has created. 
A Catholic, interested in the vital task of making contact with a 
world dominated by post-Christian mythologies and functioning 
according to the dictates of a collectivist morality, will find in the 
second and third volumes valuable interpretations of the contem- 
porary cultural crisis, Apart from a few reservations, a Catholic 
can accept—and accept with joy and humility—the various con- 
tributions which interpret the modern world ‘as lacking a spiritual 
centre’ towards which all reality can be orientated. 

It is, however, at this point that the profound dogmatic problem 
arises. However warmly we may welcome the sincerity and the 
honesty involved in the ecumenical movement, an attitude of 
un-critical enthusiasm only serves to obscure the true nature of 
the fundamental difficulty which underlies the relationship of 
Catholic and non-Catholic. 

What of the Church, the Bride of Christ? Dr Visser t’Hooft, in ° 
his contribution, describes the ‘World Council’ as a ‘method’, a 
‘foretaste’, ‘a means to manifest the unity of the Church’. The 
World Council, which claims no authority of itself, is, then, 
regarded as a symbol of something realisable, something present 
in the Spirit and of decisive importance in terms of the will of 
Christ—yet future. This futurity or ideality of the visible unity 
of the Body of Christ presents issues, whick it must be said are 
squarely faced in the introductory studies to the first volume. All 
these show a refreshing realisation of the prime importance of 
the Scriptural and dogmatic interpretation of the mind of Christ 
and of the significance of the key themes of ‘communion’, 
‘kingdom’, ‘temple’ and ‘body’. Nothing strikes a Catholic more 
forcibly than the movement of return to traditional views which 
has been such a feature in Protestant theological thought in the 
last thirty years. Compare for instance the views of the men of 
Stockholm with those of their successors at Amsterdam. 

This is the positive side; but beyond the area of general interpre- 
tation there lies the concrete—and the problem of identification. 
It is at this point—with one important exception—that the studies 
assume a somewhat unreal character. We are told that there is ‘no 
agreed Christian interpretation’, that the theology of the Church 
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has yet to be worked out, ‘that there is unity not uniformity’ or 

‘unity in diversity’, but the unity that is left when the diversities 

49 accounted for ig but a shadow of a shade—and the shade is 
ome. 

A well-meaning vagueness gives rise to a sort of dogmatic fog 
in which these good men see will-o-the-wisps—‘Una Sancta’ or the 
‘Great Church’—which are always just out of reach, but if you 
write in capital letters it makes the phantom appear more 
substantial. 

Jt is in terms of this very point that Dr Barth’s contribution 
stands out for he knows quite well what he means by the Church: 
it is the ‘living’ congregation ‘chosen’ by Christ in the Spirit as a 
witness to his victory. ‘he criterion ot unity is the ‘event’ of 
‘gathering’, a criterion which can be applied to either the ordinary 
congregation or the synodical or special one. 

This at least is clear, and its influence can be seen in all the 
Reformed contributions, but a careful study of the less logical 
studies serves to show that it is an illusory clarity, Bishop Aulen, . 
Dr Craig and Fr Florovsky draw attention to blocks of Scriptural 
data which will not fit into the Procrustean theology of Dr Barth. 

From the newspaper point of view the high spot of Amsterdam 
was the clash of opinion between Mr Dulles and Dr Hromadka. 
Each states his case in the tourth volume. Mr Dulles presents a 
clear, fair and slightly tedious account of Christian responsibility 
in terms of a modified liberalism, while Dr Hromadka argues that 
the ‘new historical situation’ which has arisen in Eastern Europe 
demands a recasting of method and theory, It must not be thought 
that Dr Hromadka is a mere tool of the Soviet. His essay shows 
him to be a sincere and not unintelligent thinker. He has seen, as 
Mr Dulles has not, that a new culture form has arisen, and that 
the old tradition is disintegrating—the criticism which can with 
justice be levelled against him is one of romantic naiveté: a mood 
which the singularly unromantic theory and practice of the Marxist 
seems to engender in the Western trained intellectual. 

In spite, however, of the critical attitude they are forced to adopt 
on many points, Catholics are at one with the men of Amsterdam 
in their realisation that Christ alone can feed the people and that 
it is in him alone that the spiritual centre is found. That Christen- 
dom is being judged for failure and omission is a profound truth. 
The Providence of God is a judgment, and if we have forgotten, 
in our pre-occupation with secular or secondary issues, the new man 
of the Industrial Revolution, we are judged in that he has inherited 
the earth and the mess of pot*age has been snatched from our hands. 
But it is a judgment that bears with it redemption for willy-nilly 
over half Europe the Church is left with nothing—nothing save the 
faith of the apostles and the words of Christ. It is futile to waste 
time on bewailing the past, the events of history are irrevocable 
and the present that is upon us is moulded after their form. 
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But if the past is our sin and the present his judgment—the future 
lies in his merey—if we but have faith, 

In the face of a world that is lost—and angry because it is lost— 
the great Church of Rome extends a hand to the men of Amsterdam 
and says ‘let us be about our Father’s business’. 

Ian Hisuop, O.P. 
THE STRUCTURE OF CAROLINE Morat THEOLOGY. An Investigation 
of Principles. By H. R. McAdoo, Ph.D. (Longmans; 12s. 6d.) 

Though at first the Counter-Reformation gave martyrs to this 
country and centuries later fostered the last John Bulls, it received 
comparatively little back in return; Crashaw, Dryden, and Clifford 
of the Cabal. It is interesting to speculate on what would have 
happened had the English-speaking peoples remained Catholic; if 
the Pilgrim Fathers had been tertiaries and the East India Company 
a guild, if Oliver Cromwell had forestalled Sobieski and the Whigs 
exerted a stronger pull in the Curia than the Bourbons. Certainly 
the domestic atmosphere within the Church would have been dif- 
ferent, and it is possible that theological education has suffered 
from the absence of the English spirit, a peculiar mingling of 
modesty and earnestness, of equity and feeling for a friendly law, 
of historical sense and ethical idealism. 

Dr McAdoo writes with pride about an impressive school of 
divines who were the continuators—almost, he would have us think, 
the sole survivors—of the high Thomist tradition in a world of 
casuists preoccupied with the forensic conditions of sig. His wit 
and reverence grace his subject, and he is rightly disp6sed to be 
critical of those guides within his own communion who neglect 
their heritage of a theology free from formalism, quietism, or senti- 
mentality, in order to go borrowing elements, and those not always 
the most authentic, from foreign systems. This much may be said 
in passing, that the cause of reunion is better served when both 
sides in the dialogue talk from their best and most typical. Mutual 
understanding is to be sought high up in the hills, not in the lower 
reaches where local loyalties and group-psychologies divide the 
field. 

Consequently this study is heartily recommended, and not merely 
to those who should cultivate piety towards men of their own house- 
hold. Hooker’s debt is well known, but it may come as’a surprise 
how freely the Summa Theologica was worked by others. Jeremy 
Taylor’s originality is emphasised, but at two points his dependence 
on St Thomas is greater perhaps than the author appears to allow 
for: the gravity of sinful habits should be related to the teaching 
in the Summa on malitia; and even in the vexed question of venial 
sin, where the Carolines often give the impression of reacting 
against a rather mean and trivial treatment of sin more to the credit 
of their heart than of their head, there are echoes of St Thomas’s 
careful distii tion between what forbids the activity and what 
strikes at the very root of charity. 
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Then again, post-Tridentine moral theology is too easily equated 
with canonico-morals. It must be confessed that the authors cited 
are not such as to dispel the confusion. Yet, to take authorities 
almost at random, John of St Thomas and the Salmanticenses, and 
Concina a century later, were not wrapped up in codes of external 
legislation to the detriment of the rhythmic patterns of gracious 
perfection. It was not the ‘official party-line that moral theology 
should expose the minimum prohibitions for those who would avoid 
grave sin, that ascetical theology should work out the rules for those 
who would practise the virtues, or, we may add, that mystical theo- 
logy should deal with the miraculous ways of rare holiness. The men 
of one party in the battle of the systems were like the marxists on the 
class-war, bent on producing a situation where their gear could be 
scrapped. Nor would it be fair to say that the main effort of the 
probabilists was to devise a set of rules to break the rules. The 
representative view in science, and especially in theological science, 
is not settled by counting heads. 

These reflections are occasioned rather than prompted by a work 
written with great care and fairness to recover and expound 
a positive doctrine, not to attack any other. Yet obliquely it sug- 
gests an insufficient appreciation of the strength of an influence in 
continental theology, of a school with which the Carolines would 
have been in sympathy, and which, we may say with temper, was 
still fighting after they had been buried by the Hanoverians. 

Tuomas O.)’. 
Tae Lire ‘AND Times or JoHN Suarp, ArcHpisHop or York. By A. 

Tindal Hart, M.A., B.D. (S.P.C.K.; 21s.) 

Catholics know very little about the Anglican prelates of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, except those who, like Laud 
and Swift, have become outstanding figures in the political or 
literary history of the period. Such ignorance on our part, while 
excusable, is nevertheless regrettable; for not only were many of 
these divines men of considerable ability, learning and piety, but 
a fuller knowledge of them would help considerably towards an 
understanding of our separated brethren at the present day. 

The career of John Sharp (1644-1714) was typical of that of many 
ecclesiastics of the period. A Yorkshireman, of mixed Puritan and 
Anglican extraction, he was appointed on leaving Cambridge to be 
tutor to the sons of Heneage Finch, later Lord Chancellor—Dryden’s 
Amri. With such a patron, a cleric of Sharp’s abilities could hardly 
fail to secure preferment, and he became successively rector of 
St Giles in London (where the Irish Catholics in his parish gave 
him cause for anxiety), Dean of Norwich, chaplain to the King, 
and Archbishop of York. He was conscientious in the discharge 
of his duties; he was charitable and devout (his biographer notes his 
deep reverence for the Eucharist); he was in private life an affec- 
tionate husband and father; and he was a learned antiquary and 
patron of letters. 
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It need not surprise us that such a prelate shared the prejudices 
of his age. Though prepared to come to terms with Dissenters, 
he was opposed to all toleration of Papists, and a firm supporter 
of the Test Act. For him the Establishment was the Catholic 
Church in this, country; and Rome in his eyes appeared as an 
unscrupulous and insidious enemy. He vigorously resisted the 
religious policy of James II, who suspended him from preaching 
because of his attacks on Catholicism. Yet, though he acquiesced 
in the Revolution of 1688, he had the courage to pray for his 
legitimate king in the very presence of William of Orange. That 
was in January 1689, before James's abdication had been legalised. 
It would be unjust to call Sharp a time-server, but he was no non- 
juror. In his eyes, the interests of the Church of England took 
precedence over his loyalty to the House of Stuart. 

Interesting, in the light of recent efforts at Reunion among non- 
Catholics, were Sharp’s schemes for introducing the Anglican liturgy 
into Germany, at the invitation of Frederick | of Prussia; though 
we may question the author's view that Anglicanism might have 
become ‘the unifying force among continental Protestants’. 

Mr Hart has presented us with a valuable and scholarly study 
of a crucial period of Mnglish history, a period which, if we agree 
with Belloe’s view, finally decided the issue of the Reformation. 
The author does not follow strict chronological order, but deals in 
turn with different aspects of his subject’s life and work, in the 
manner of the eighteenth-century historians. Certain expressions 
inevitably grate on Catholic ears: ‘Bloody Mary’, for instance, 
without even the qualification of inverted commas. And why eall 
James ‘attempt . . . to grant the Roman Catholics complete 
toleration’, as Mr Hart does, ‘sinister’? Whatever we may think of 
that unfortunate monarch’s character and methods, surely he would 
have been contemptible if he had not endeavoured to secure religious 
freedom for his own co-religionists. In any case, most of the con- 
cessions for which James strove have long since been granted; and 
even Archbishop Sharp’s successors would, one hopes, not wish 
what has been done undone. 8. A. H. Weerman. 


THE Grass or Vision. The Bampton Lectures of 1948. By Austin 

Farrer, D.D. (Dacre Press; 12s.6d.) 

These eight lectures consist of a remarkably bold effort to syn- 
thesise ‘the sense of metaphysical philosophy, the sense of scriptural 
revelation, and the sense of poetry’. Dr Farrer is well aware that 
the subject is at once too vast and, in many respects, too novel to 
allow of brief treatment, but he bravely pleads that ‘if we were 
never to say anything unless we said everything, we should all be 
best advised to keep our lips sealed’. 

Few readers will be able to disagree with his own verdict that 
the result is ‘something unscholarly and impressionistic’, though it 
is evidently the result also of long, strenuous and original thought. 
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His vision is often tantalisingly obscure, almost always provocative, 
sometimes provoking. One would like to have the author at one’s 
elbow: here to elucidate his meaning, there to fill the gaps which 
too often render his thought seemingly inconsequential, now to 
defend or argue his contentions, now again to thank him for many 
luminous observations. However difficult it may be, sometimes, to 
agree with him, at other times even to understand him, we cannot 
fail to recognise that his is an honest and powerful mind, and that 
the consideration of the interrelation of revelation, reason and 
archetypal images is an urgent task, If he offers us more stimulus 
for thought than clear-cut conclusions, his book is none the less 
valuable for that, and the vastness of his theme could hardly other- 
wise be made to fit the narrow confines required by the Bampton 
Bequest. Victor WuirE, O.P. 


NierzscHeE: THE Story or a Human PuiosopHer. By H. A. 

Reyburn. (Macmillan; 1948; 21s.) 

The study of Nietzsche, at least at second-hand, has a certain 
vogue nowadays, as is not surprising in view of the influence he 
has had on the contemporary world. There is also something tan- 
talising about so powerful a sweep of thought issuing from a very 
individual background and in close dependence upon it. We feel 
ourselves confronted with the enigmas of prophecy rather than the 
clarities of science. Professor Reyburn therefore does good service 
by telling the tale of the individual background in some detail. 
At a time when Kierkegaard was still forgotten Nietzsche vigorously 
proclaimed the existentialist message that ‘immaculate’ objective 
thought is a treachery and a chimera, Thought must spring from 
life, from personal existence, and be conditioned by it throughout. 
Nietzsche’s own utterances were the reflection of his successive 
momentary conditions of life and he refused to be ashamed of 
contradictions when those ensued. So his history is more than 
usually important for the understanding of his thought, and the 
mainly historical method of this book is therefore most helpful. 
It is perennially surprising that the classical beginnings of 
Nietzsche’s education and his training as a philologist should have 
issued in the wild romanticism of his writings on Greek culture. 
He moves in a world that might be described as ‘beyond the 
Bacchae’, Germanic rather than Greek. The profound influence of 
Schopenhauer on that re-fashioning of classicism is well stressed, 
but classical objectivity and system is the last thing to be expected 
of Nietzsche in any sphere unless it be discovered to have overtaken 
him in spite of himself. Wilamowitz’s exclamation at his classical 
excursions: ‘What a nest of imbecility’, is repeatedly apposite, but 
misses the point that there lies in the whole story a case-history rich 
in interest for the psychologist. Into that field Professor Reyburn 
does not enter far, but he provides plenty of material for others 
to work on. The appositenesg of the word ‘human’ in the sub-title 
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may be questioned; it is a just qualification of the story as he 
has told it. Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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Arg AND Essence. A Novel by Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus; 
7s.6d.) 

This book is described by the publishers as a cautionary tale: a 
picture of the post-atomic-war age. But the caution is robbed of its 
power, partly because the picture itself is unconvincing, repellent 
without being plausible, indignant but not coherent; partly because 
the survivor and representative of the old order is hardly more 
dignified or attractive than the grave-looting, devil-worshipping, 
sex-obsessed new-agers. And this is a deeper reason than the 
technical failure of the book for wishing that it had never been 
published. The positive side of what Mr Huxley has had to say in 
his recent works is so vitally important that it is a tragedy when 
he ruins his case by revealing in ever deeper colours his horror 
humani, his disgust for humanity. If he could see and love the 
greatness that so often lurks beneath the squalors of humanity, 
and so could pity the squalors, he could help humanity out of the 
morass; as it is, those who look to him for guidance in the search 
for sanity may well be excused if at this point they say to them- 
selves, If this is the attitude to mankind which this search for God 
instils in us we are better advised to stop—or at least to wait until 
Mr Huxley for his part has begun to search for man. 

GERALD Vany, O.P. 


Men anp Wives. By I. Compton-Burnett. 
More Women THAN MEN. By I. Compton-Burnett. (yre & Spottis- 
woode; 7s.6d. each.) 

The novels of Miss Compton-Burnett are appearing in a uniform 
edition, which should make it possible for readers unfamiliar with 
her work to estimate its importance as a whole. No contemporary 
writer of fiction has received praise so generous. ‘The purest and 
most original of contemporary English artists’, says Miss Rosamund 
Lehmann; ‘one of the most originai living writers’, says Mr Edwin 
Muir. And yet she is scarcely known beyond the narrowly cireum- 
scribed world of the critics. 

The first clue to her novels lies in their titles: Brothers and 
Sisters, A House and its Head, A Family and a Fortune, and those 
under review. She writes of family life, of the elaborate life of 
natural loyalties against a social background that is, one supposes 
(no dates intrude) Edwardian. The stuff of her fiction is at first sight 
trivial: in Men and Wives the complications in a village centring 
round its two principal families, in More Women than Men the 
conflicts springing from the life of a staff in a girls’ school—but 
conflicts that relate to husbands, wives, brothers, sisters. Indeed 
what happens in her novels matters very little, though sheer melo- 
drama—a murder or a suicide—can enter as coolly as you will. The 
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genius of Miss Compton-Burnett lies in her immense intelligence 
in the ordering of character, exempt as it is from the tediousness 
of descriptive build-up or elaborate action. No novels contain go 
little comment. They are almost wholly conversation-pieces. And 
what conversation! Her wit is sustained with a confidence and inven- 
tion that are unequalled in any recent English writing. 

For those whose tastes are corrupted by the realism of so much 
English fiction, this almost timeless, airless investigation of the 
human creature in its primary setting must mean difficult reading. 
It is like living in high altitudes when habit has made you native to 
Tunbridge Wells. Certainly no staff-room ever talked like Mrs 
Napier’s; no family exchanged volleys comparable to those of Lady 
Haslam’s. The conversation is mannered, antique almost, but it 
penetrates and ranges with an irony and devastating analysis of 
motive and mood that can only be compared to the higher flights 
of fencing or the cadenzas of a virtuoso concert player. Quotation 
cannot hope to do justice to a process that is continuous, in which 
each word is measured and yet depends on the amazing manipulation 
of the sentence, itself dependent om another, and the whole a unity 
perfect in proportion and unfailing in effect. 

Miss Compton-Burnett has deliberately chosen a small world and 
has made it unmistakably her own, One may think that Henry 
James, the earlier James and not the Old Pretender, has influenced 
her. That is true, as it must be of almost any serious novelist who 
came after him. But for wit and perception, sophistication and 
intellectual awareness, it is impossible to think of any novelist so 
original and so satisfying. Evans, 


Revorrt of THE Oxrorp University Drama Commission. (Oxford 

University Press; n.p.) 

The Oxford Drama Cominission was appointed in 1944 for the 
purpose of investigating the study of the drama in American Uni- 
versities in order to recommend the best means of furthering that 
study at Oxford. The investigation was financed by Sir Alexander 
Korda. 

American universities have made some quite outstanding con- 
tributions to the study cf the Drama, among the most important 
being ‘The Drama of the Medieval Church’ by the late Professor 
Karl Young (of Yale), and they may be credited with some first 
class dramatists like Thornton Wilder and Eugene O'Neill; bui 
the States would seem rather a limited field from which to make 
conclusive decisions as to what should be done in Oxford, Moreover 
the Commission does not appear to appreciate that the art of the 
theatre is primarily concerned with the author and actors on the 
one hand and the audience on the other, that where these meet is 
of little consequence, provided there be reasonable comfort and good 
acoustics; and that every gadget, property and spot light not par- 
ticularly provided for in the script, however valuable to the 
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producer, is an intrusion intolerable to the student. Lastly 
there is one difficulty no reconstruction of any old-time theatre 
can overcome—that is the absence of the audience to go with 
it. An audience of one decade, let alone of a past century, 
cannot possibly be reproduced in another. Although it is difficult 
to see how the study of drama could be anything but hindered upon 
the lines proposed by the Commission, its finely produced report 
and the excellent models exhibited are of permanent value, in them- 
selves they contribute a record of the mechanics of the Western 
theatre; an addition concerned with the more fundamental Kast 
should surely be forthcoming to complete the work. H.D.C.P. 


Epucation Arrer Scuoo., By C. Stimson, M.A. International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; 15s.) 

‘We confuse the word Education with the word School.’ This was 
borne upon Miss Stimson when the war thrust her out of school 
work to become a voluntary social worker in a distressed society. 
She found that while better schools and better social services are 
constantly being provided ‘it is mental and spiritual sustenance 
that the subcultural people need in order that they may make lives 
for themselves. A good school may help one to make a living but 
good education in the social environment of voluntary interests out 
of school is the education that helps to make a life’. Realising that 
here was matter for investigation, she started her research by a 
year of general training and then opened a club in a subcultural 
industrial area in the North of England. The first part of the book 
is mainly a record of its activities which make exciting reading— 
the play composed and acted by the members is especially interest- 
ing. Miss Stimson also spent two years as a voluntary social case- 
worker for a juvenile employment bureau, and some time as a 
rent-collector. 

In later chapters she draws on the results of her investigations. 
We select some key passages. ‘The district is full of fears, full of 
hostilities. It is educationally and economically insolvent, but it 
is full of communities and is rich in social awareness within these 
communities. If, to provide better housing, these people were 
moved to a new housing estate where there was no immediate 
provision to meet this richness of community life, then a valuable 
social wealth would be destroyed’ (p. 75). Since education is not 
going to school but helping people to live, individuals need educating 
not only to develop their special abilities, but to gain ‘a social 
understanding of the communities and associations to which they 
may belong’ (p. 73). It is this education which the young need 
when they are beginning to transfer their interests from home and 
school to the wider associations of adult life. As it is, they enter 
this critical period largely unprovided. Unless they understand the 
groups to which they belong they will feel insecure and hostile. 
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They will belong ‘to the group ‘“They’’ and not to the group ‘*We’’.’ 
Here was the value of a voluntary group such as the Club. It was 
built up from the existing interests of its members and had 
premises which they easily accepted as their own. In any group 
there must be a leader who must remain one of the group and 
who at first must follow rather than lead, ‘watching and listening 
rather than doing and talking’. 

Various public bodies and Acts of Varliament concerned with 
juvenile employment and welfare are then passed under review. 
The story is not a happy one, and Miss Stimson pleads for and 
welcomes steps towards co-ordination. ‘Too often the short-term 
plan becomes the long-term policy and education is then only 
“‘rescue-work’’. We cannot isolate the problem of juvenile employ- 
ment from the problems of juvenile unemployment, nor can we 
isolate it from those of further education and leisure-time interests’ 
(p. 42). Co-operation between the school and the social worker is 
a vital need, the ‘educators’ have to be educated. The development 
of County Colleges according to the varying circumstances of 
different districts is also mentioned. 

This well-conducted work of social research should be of value 
from many points of view. Such investigations link up with the 
discoveries of French Catholics about the importance of ‘natural 
communities’, and with their aim to create a Christian community 
in every natural community. If this is not done, and done quickly, 
there is no hope of converting the mass of paganised society and 
little hope of the survival of individual converts who are not of 
heroic sanctity. Our roots must be firmly fixed in the earth if the 
flower is to rise towards heaven, English Catholics have not a 
little to learn from such a book as this, and they need an active 
centre which could inspire and correlate such research. 

Dom 


British CINEMAS AND THEIR AupIENCES. By J. P. Mayer. (Dobson; 
15s.0d. 

THE piney or THE Fum. By Ernest Lindgren. Allen and Unwin; 
16s.0d. 

In his ‘sociology of Film (reviewed in Buiackrriars for November 
1947), Mr Mayer began an investigation into the effects of the 
commercial cinema on ordinary filmgoers. His method was to 
analyse the replies sent in to a questionnaire addressed to the readers 
of a popular film periodical. In his latest book Mr Mayer prints 
replies to further enquiries relating to ‘Films and the Pattern of 
Life’ and to ‘Film Preferences’. 

There can be no doubt of the importance of such a sociological 
study. An appendix to the present book, summarising the compo- 
sition of cinema audiences, the frequency of their visits and especi- 
ally those of children, reveals the cardinal place the cinema has 
in the national life. From what is claimed to be a representative 
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sample of the population, 529%, go to the cinema once a week or 
oftener and 88% go occasionally. In the case of children of school 
age the figures are 44% and 54% respectively; for those aged 14-17 
the figures are 79% and 18%. But the main part of Mr Mayer's 
book is taken up with the verbatim replies of filmgoers to specific 
questions, and the picture that emerges is an astonishing one. Yet 
one must in advance enter a caveat as to the representative value 
of Mr Mayer’s material. His contributors are for the most part young 
people (Women outnumber men) and they are regular readers of a 
film periodical who have taken the trouble to answer quite difficult 
questions. Mr Mayer seems to attach too universal a significance 
to the response of a group that is specially, not to say fanatically, 
interested in the cinema. It would need a far more exhaustive 
enquiry, carried out under stricter supervision over a period of years, 
to enable the sociologist to arrive at any absolute conclusions 
relating to the population as a whole. In the meantime Mr Mayer's 
documents are a valuable interim contribution. 

Pascal's diagnosis of unhappiness—the inability to be at rest 
alone in a room—is for Mr Mayer very relevant to the problem 
of the use of leisure, and in particular to the cinema- -going habit. 
‘Without films I am miserable’, says a girl of eighteen in her con- 
tribution; ‘ever since I was eight 1 have averaged three times per 
week, occasionally four’, says another girl of twenty, It is beyond 
dispute that the cinema is a principal determinant of the leisure 
of hundreds of thousands, and the usefulness of Mr Mayer’s study 
lies in its acceptance of that situation and in his plea that ‘the 
film medium should be made into an active and dynamic instrument 
of a all-round citizenship’. Films must, therefore, ‘become a 
deliberate concern of cultural leadership’. Such generalisations as 
such are adinittedly of little practical use, for they presuppose a 
long and difficult process of education in taste and discrimination. 

Mr Lindgren’s Art of the Film (published some months ago) will 
scarcely appeal to the public Mr Mayer is considering, but it should 
be of great help in educating the educators. It is a serious essay in 
the aesthetic of films, and its title reveals its purpose. The sociology 
of the cinema cannot be separated from its artistic claims, and a 
negative attitude of extrinsic moralisation will do nothing to 
improve matters. In this connection the work of the Catholic Film 
Society, and especially of its admirable monthly review Focus, 
must be recognised as immensely valuable. Mr Mayer does well to 
remind his readers in an introductory chapter of the ‘departmental- 
isation of our contemporary civilisation’. The cinema is the symbol 
of the urge for diversion, for a participation mystique in fantasies 
far removed from the dreary uniformity of ordinary life. The func-— 
tion of Christian criticism must be to establish the integrating prin- 
ciple in society for which Mr Mayer appeals. He gives no clear idea 
of what such a principle might be. Indeed his book is far more 
valuable in its analytic, rather than in its constructive, aspects. 
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His positive proposals are vague and inconclusive and involve 
platitudes about ‘a unifying belief’ (later he says: *Beliefs—we 
have none’) and “a new purpose for a society devoted to peace’, 
As in so many other areas of modern society the Christian here 
serves more than himself. The ‘problem’ of the Cinema cannot be 
isolated from the ‘problem’ of a society without God, just as its 
artistic standards cannot be divorced from those of our culture as 
a whole. Studies such as those presented by Mr Mayer underline 
the first dilemma, and Mr Lindgren’s book emphasises the second. 
There remains the need for a ‘grammar of the Film’ which shall 
relate the parts to the whole, and the whole is nothing new. 
LE. 


Biake. By Bernard Blackstone. (Cambridge University 

Press; 25s.) 

The book stands out with distinction among the welter of Blake 
exegesis with which we have recently been deluged. The portrait 
of Blake is well drawn, the intellectual background of his day is 
carefully defined. Since much of the poet’s obscurity is due to the 
fact that he is protesting loudly in his own, and often deeply sar- 
castic way, at the contemporary outlook, the newcomer to Blake 
will be helped with many difficulties in allusion to 

‘The Monstrous Churches of Beulah, the Gods of Ulro dark’. 

But hatred of the Deists, of Reynolds and of contemporary 
philosophy, art and science is only one side of Blake. He was 
equally concerned with theosophy, occultism and a sort of British 
Israelitism of his own invention. There are also the projections of 
his own sub-conscious world at which psychologists look so lovingly 
and long. Allusions to these are far more confusing and with them 
Dr Blackstone’s book wil! not help. In his desire to make his subject 
clear to the lay reader he tends to oversimplify both the poems and 
their writer. 

For Blake was not, as ovr author suggests, a clear-headed man 
who studies his adversaries’ case and then sits down to refute it. 
He was a powerful thinker but he was essentially intuitive. The 
ideas with which he dealt were common controversial currency i 
the intellectual circles which he at one time frequented and which he 
would have heard discussed. After all, he had plenty to say about 
the Classics which he had never read. He was never a scholar and 
he had not a tidy mind. Hence we must disagree with many of 
Dr Blackstone’s theories about him. Such as for instance that he 
deliberately wrote ‘An Island in the Moon’ ‘to straighten out his 
ideas’ (p. 27). Anything less like Blake’s normal procedure it is 
hard to imagine, unless it is his alleged use of ‘contemplation and 
silent prayer’ in the ‘training’ of his wife Catherine! Neither van 
we believe that a learned quotation from the Principia was 
‘evidently in Blake’s mind’ (p. 236) when he recounted his vision 
of the nature of Time, in his Milton. This is entirely in the medieval 
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occult tradition. He drew his views direct from Boehme not from 
Berkeley. 

Despite such criticism we do feel that the book by its very 
objective and matter-of-fact treatment of Blake and his visions 
will be helpful to the reader who neither wishes to sink into the 
depths of the Prophetic Books nor be enlightened as to the names 
and natures of the Living Creatures with which they deal. After 
all these represent only a small part of Blake’s life work although 
to some the most interesting. Most commentators become so 
befogged in them as to lose sight of the whole man and the whole 
artist who wrote them. This Dr Blackstone never does even if his 
Blake emerges rather cleaner and tidier than in real life. 

The analysis of Blake's religious views is excellent but we feel 
that we should have been spared many of Dr Blackstone’s musings 
on them. Knowledge of Blake is not helped by such silly remarks 
as ‘When we watch a child at play we are in the presence of a 
religious act, an act far more religious than any adult can produce 
with his religious forms and ceremonies or his vague aspirations’ 
(p. 397). We could also dispense with several sneers at institutional 
religion in general and at Catholicism in particular. 

Blake’s anticlericalism, which is the cause of the remarks, is well 
known, but his own real religious experience gave him a deep 
respect for sincerity of belief in others. Witness his defence { 
Chaucer’s Poor Parson. Of the Catholic Church, he said that it was 
the only one which really understood the forgiveness of sins. His 
visionary conception of the nature of the Mystical Body might 
have brought him very near the Church had he applied it practically. 

‘The book is beautifully produced. The few illustrations give an 
idea of Blake’s different moods, Plate V should be entitled ‘Los 
arising from the Waters’, not ‘Urizen repelling the Waves’. 

JANET CLEEVES. 
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